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T is a good thing now and then to stand back for a moment 

from the controversies of the hour, to view the interna- 

tional situation as a whole and to relate present-day 
problems to the permanent principles that we hold. Liberal 
foreign policy has always been based on certain clear and 
definite ideas. National liberty is a good thing; for any 
people that has risen above the primitive, foreign domination 
is wrong and to be resisted. All States are equal juridically ; 
if justice is to be done, it is as necessary that there should be 
an equal status for strong and weak nations in international 
law, as for rich people and poor in domestic law. One State 
should not interfere in the internal affairs of another—should 
not try to determine the form of its government or the struc- 
ture of its society. All should encourage mutual intercourse 
and trade; recognising that to advance the welfare of man- 
kind as a whole is both the duty and the interest of every 
section of it, and realising that each nation prospers best in a 
prosperous world. If disputes arise, they should be settled by 
negotiation or arbitration, and not by war. A treaty once 
signed is sacred; unless nations can trust each other’s word, 
peaceful intercourse becomes impossible, as commerce would 
be impossible if contracts were not binding. These have been 
for a hundred years, as all would agree, the guiding ideas of a 
- Liberal foreign policy. Since the Great War another has been 
added. The foundation of the League of Nations was acclaimed 
by Liberals everywhere. To promote collective action through 
the League, in order to uphold law and peace and to prevent 
aggression, became a new, and a foremost, article in the Liberal 
creed. 

In what way are these principles to be applied in the present 
state of affairs? Are they sufficient, or must further new 
ideas be evolved to meet the new conditions? In particular, 
how far can the rule still be observed that Governments 
should not concern themselves with the internal régimes of 
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their neighbours ? Certainly there have been many departures 
from that rule in the post-War world. The Russian Revolu- 
tion established in power a party with a universalistic creed. 
Marxism is a dynamic and pervasive force. The resources of 
the Russian people were drawn upon, under the auspices of 
the Russian State, to inculcate it everywhere. In order to 
forestall or to counteract this propaganda counter-movements 
arose ; the support given by Britain and France to the White 
- Russian armies of Koltchak and Denikin was the first example. 

Subsequently Nazism in Germany and Fascism in Spain 
claimed a justification, and found an excuse, in the wide- 
spread fostering of Communism by Soviet Russia. 

All this has worked infinite mischief. The present confusion 
and peril in Europe may be traced in no small degree to the 
breaches of the old rule that Governments should not inter- 
fere in their neighbours’ domestic affairs—whether by armed 
force or by subventions or other help to kindred political 
parties. The question now arises—and is of the first and most 
urgent importance—whether such intervention should be 
continued ; whether indeed it should be carried further, 
nations holding the same political principles drawing to- 
gether to help each other, and setting themselves to thwart 
and weaken those of opposite views. Or, on the other hand, 
should we seek to return to the old principle of Liberal policy, 
that international relations should not be determined by 
internal régimes. 

In this matter a severe strain is being put upon British 
Liberalism. Vehemently opposed to the root ideas of Nazism 
and Fascism, holding in detestation their violent manifesta- 
tions that are so frequent and so dangerous, are we to view 
with equanimity, or even to assist, the growth of their internal 
strength and external influence? Are we to urge Czecho- 
Slovakia to submit to German pressure; are we to raise no 
finger to prevent German economic domination in Danubia 
and the Balkans ; are we even ourselves to restore colonies to 
Germany, and so equip her with additional strategic bases and 
fresh sources of supply? Is this to be the consequence of con- 
ducting foreign affairs regardless of the character or purpose 
of internal régimes ? If so, would it not be a truer Liberalism 
for the Liberal countries to draw together in face of a common 
danger ; to recognise that the militarism of Germany, Italy 
and Japan is likely, if not certain, to eventuate in a war in 
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which we shall all be involved ; and to seek to restrict, so far 
as we can, the economic strength and political influence of 
those who must be regarded as potential enemies ? 

A dilemma such as this is not new in history. Much the 
same problem arose at the time of the French Revolution. 
Burke lashed the British people into a fury of anger and 
terror against the excesses of France; the conservative 
Powers of Europe combined against her; the consequence 
was the spirit of the Marseillaise, the rise of Napoleon, the 
combinations of Pitt and twenty years of war. Charles James 
Fox consistently urged the contrary view; “the princi- 
ples of Mr. Pitt” and “ the principles of Mr. Fox” divided 
the nation. Again, when Napoleon III had seized power in 
France, a similar situation threatened to arise. Richard 
Cobden, profoundly opposed though he was to all that the 
Emperor stood for, took the lead in striving for an accommo- 
dation between the two countries. The Trade Treaty which 
he negotiated, and the peace which he helped to preserve, 
stand as monuments in history of the Liberal method in 
dealing with anti-Liberal rulers. So once more when the 
Government of Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith and Grey 
entered into an entente with Russia, to whose Tsarist system 
they were fundamentally opposed. 

Look back over the course of events since 1918 and note 
how many were the mistakes—now so obvious—that were 
made by the Allies in the handling of Germany. The im- 
possible reparations imposed by the Treaty of Versailles ; the 
occupation of the Ruhr; the demilitarisation of the Rhine- 
land—as integral a part of Germany as Kent and Sussex are 
of England; the forfeiture of all the German colonies— 
ignoring President Wilson’s requirement, in his Fourteen 
Points, of an impartial investigation into the colonial problem; 
—we see now clearly enough that all these were mistakes. To 
compel German disarmament was no doubt right ; but only 
because it was accompanied by the promise that the others 
would follow with a voluntary disarmament. When that 
promise had remained unfulfilled for many years, and when 
the failure of the Disarmament Conference made it clear that 
it was unlikely to be fulfilled at all, how could it have been 
expected that unilateral disarmament—which we have all 
declared is inconceivable for ourselves—could be maintained 
forGermany? An Austria was created that was an impossible 
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unit economically. When she tried to save herself from ruin 
by a Customs Union with Germany, the Allies vetoed it. 

The mistakes have indeed been many and grave. The chief 
responsibility rests with France, whose feelings of intense 
resentment and deep suspicion are easily understood. But 
Britain acquiesced in the policies of Poincaré, Tardieu and 
Barthou, and the League of Nations acquiesced as well. Our 
share and their share in the responsibility cannot be gainsaid. 
Are we quite sure that we are not in danger of making just the 
same kind of mistakes to-day ? 

If we were to view the economic situation in Europe im- 
partially, without bias against Germany on account of the 
militarism and violent intolerance of her régime, we should be 
obliged to recognise that one of her chief natural sources of 
supply of foodstuffs and raw materials, and a natural outlet 
for her manufactures, was to be found in the countries of the 
Valley of the Danube and the Balkan Peninsula. If then we 
declare that we and our allies ought to try to thwart the 
development of that trade for the reason that economic ex- 
pansion would involve political domination, we should in 
fact, whatever the reason, be adopting, as the Nazis say, a 
policy of encirclement. Germany has often suffered from 
attacks of national claustrophobia, and that is a dangerous 
condition. Would it not be better in the long run to revert 
to the Liberal rule that questions of trade should be treated, 
so far as possible, independently of politics? After all, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania and the rest have their own 
passionate love of independence; Germany would not find 
It so easy to convert commercial intercourse, however active, 
into political domination. 

Preventive war is always wrong. Military attack, on the 
plea of forestalling attack that is feared from the other side, is 
indefensible. I submit that a preventive economic war is as 
wrong and as indefensible. By all means let the western 
Powers promote their own trade in south-eastern Europe, as 
elsewhere ; but let them not regard it as a peril to them- 
selves, to be obviated by any means in their power, if Germany 
does the same. 

Consider again the question of Czechoslovakia. We sym- 
pathised whole-heartedly in the Czech movement for national 
freedom. We saw in Masaryk one of the same illustrious line 
as the leaders in the Greek War of Independence and in the 
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Italian risorgimento. ‘Peoples should be free from alien 
domination.” British Liberals have striven to obey the rule 
in Ireland and in India. But why should our sympathy 
with the Czechs, when the issue lay between them and the 
Austrians, lead us to abandon the principle when the issue lies 
between minorities in Czechoslovakia and the Czechs? True 
that here other elements enter—the geographical interming- 
ling of the races and the strategic defensibility of the State. 
The fact remains that a minority problem exists. We are told 
that the Czechs are “ very ready to meet the reasonable and 
legitimate claims of the Sudeten German minority and of the 
other minorities.” And there is no doubt that the government 
of Czechoslovakia, which is genuinely democratic and pro- 
gressive, has not been guilty of the oppressive measures which 
most other States with racial minorities have not scrupled to 
adopt. Nevertheless the conclusion cannot be avoided that, if 
action is now to be taken to meet claims that are reasonable 
and legitimate, it follows that during the last twenty years 
reasonable and legitimate claims had been rejected. 

In relation to the colonial issue, it is no doubt true that in 
its early days German colonial administration was disgraced 
by great cruelties. That, however, was afterwards reformed. 
The same was the case with Belgian administration in the 
Congo, where abuses were many and grave in the beginning, 
but were eliminated later. Whether sufficient guarantees for 
the protection of native interests can now be secured is a 
matter for discussion. Which territories should be brought 
under consideration is another. How far, and in what way, 
the mandatory principle should be applied is a further im- 
portant point. There is no reason to assume that a simple and 
unqualified restoration of the pre-War German colonies is the 
only plan that is open. I do not support here any specific 
proposal. But I would urge that we should merely be con- 
tinuing our series of unhappy mistakes if we were to rule out 
arbitrarily from the outset any question of German partici- 
pation in colonial development, leaving her for all time as the 
only Great Power in the world to be so excluded. 

There, then, is the issue. It is plain and clear-cut. Are we 
to say that any accommodation on points such as these are 
“* concessions to the dictators,” “ surrenders to violence,” “‘ a 
submission to blackmail” ? Are we to accept the doctrine of 
an “ inevitable war,” gather to ourselves what allies we can, 
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and take up, in the political, the strategic and the economic 
spheres, our battle positions ? Or are we to reject absolutely 
the doctrine that war is ever inevitable, and take what mea- 
sures we can to remove the present causes that might make a 
war imminent ? Shall we not recognise that the dictatorships 
are facts ; that we have to live in the same world with them ; 
and that the only wise course for Liberals is still to be loyal— 
in spite of powerful temptations—to the old rule that inter- 
national relations ought not to be determined by internal 
régimes ? 

Another great issue arises in these days—the position of 
the League of Nations and the future of Collective Security. 
The Peace Movement has always urged that Law should be 
substituted for war. We have been accustomed to take our 
stand on the broad principle that, just as private individuals 
are not allowed to be judges in their own cause, but must 
submit their case to a court of law whose award will be 
enforced by the police, so also should nations be required, 
when they differ, to accept a third-party judgment. The 
outcome has been the admirable system that has been estab- 
lished of international arbitration, culminating in the august 
Judicial Tribunal at The Hague. It has been backed by the 
Council of the League of Nations and the articles of the 
Covenant that penalise recourse to arms. But we have been 
liable to forget that a Judicature and an Executive are not 
the only organs of a State. There is also a Legislature. Laws 
are not only interpreted and enforced; they may also be 
amended. We govern with the consent of the governed, 
because any who may be aggrieved by the provisions of the 
existing laws have a process open to them by which they may 
secure, if they can establish their case, that the laws |shall 
be changed. But where is that process to be found in 
international affairs? What procedure is there—generally 
accepted and normally functioning—by which treaties can 
be modified ? The Covenant includes its Article 19 ; but that 
Article has never been used, and there was no indication that 
it ever would be. 

_ The chief questions now at issue are not matters of legal 
interpretation. The law under the Peace Treaties is clear. 
The demands that are made are for changes in the law itself. 
The conclusion is that States are successful on the whole in 
maintaining peace and order among individuals, while the 
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League is not successful in maintaining peace and order 
among the States themselves, because States have effective 
legislative organs, as well as Judicatures and Executives, and 
the League has not. The result has been that the League 
appears in the eyes of the dissatisfied Powers as being merely 
the guardian of the status quo. Its function is simply to 
defend the Peace Treaties. The map of 1919 is to be clamped 
down on Europe and on the world for all time. 

The leaders of the peace movement, insisting on the import- 
ance of resistance to aggression, have laid chief stress on the 
sanctity of law and the necessity of “ police action ” to enforce 
it. They declare indeed their readiness to listen to grievances, 
and to seek remedies if they be substantiated; but this has 
usually been only by the way and ina parenthesis. “‘ Peaceful 
change ”’—yes ; but with the emphasis always on the peace 
and rarely on the change. Lord Halifax made a declaration of 
importance when he said in a recent speech in the House of 
Lords (on July 27th, 1938): ‘ The one guiding principle is 
that there should be accepted and, if possible, elaborated 
some sure system for the reasonable discussion and remedy 
of grievances without resort to the stupid and disastrous 
arbitrament of war.” 

It would be futile for Liberals to close their eyes to obvious 
facts with regard to the present composition of the League of 
Nations and the views now being expressed by many of its 
members. Of the seven Great Powers in the world three are 
in the League—Britain, France and Russia; and four are 
outside—the United States, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Among those that have always been staunch and active 
members of the League are to be counted the seven “ Oslo 
Powers ”—Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The Foreign Ministers of these 
countries met recently in conference at Copenhagen, and on 
July 25th made a notable declaration. It stated : 


The Oslo Powers are ready actively to co-operate in all inter- 
national efforts at reconciliation in an impartial and independent 
spirit in regard to the various groups of powers. They agree to 
try every possibility of putting an end, through international 
agreement, to the present armament race, and, in particular, to 
help forward any attempt to solve the problems raised by air 
bombing. They are convinced that their countries must continue 
their participation in the work of the League of Nations, but they 
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have ascertained that their Governments are resolved to declare 
that—in present circumstances, and after the developments of last 
year—they consider the sanctions system as having no obligatory 
character, not only for special groups of states, but for all members 
of the League. They are convinced that it is in the League of 
Nations’ interest that this right to free judgment in the matter of 
sanctions should be expressly stated. ~ 


Further, Herr Munch, the Danish Foreign Minister, in the 
name of all the rest, added that “all seven States were 
definitely determined never to take part in any conflict 
between the Great Powers.” Let it be remembered that 
Switzerland also has declared her permanent and unqualified 
neutrality, and that Hungary declined to take part in the 
imposition of sanctions against Italy. Let it be remembered 
also that no fewer than nine of the States of Southern and 
Central America have lately withdrawn, or given notice of 
withdrawal, from membership in the League—Brazil, Chili, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Viewing this situation as a whole a campaign, such as 
that of Mr. Winston Churchill, intended to draw all the 
smaller nations into a defensive military alliance with our- 
selves and France under the egis of the League, seems to 
be misconceived. There is no indication that the smaller 
nations would lend themselves to it. Whatever the causes 
that have brought about the existing position may be, 
the facts as they stand to-day are plain for all to see. If 
the catastrophe were to come, the conflict seems likely to 
be between Germany, Italy and Japan on the one side, and 
France, Russia, the British Empire and the Little Entente 
on the other, with almost all the rest of the world standing 
neutral. Such a struggle, not unevenly matched, terrific and 
probably prolonged, would bear little resemblance to the 
original conception of Collective Security—the nations of the 
world acting together, with overwhelming power, to arrest 
one among their number who had turned criminal. 

The present British Government cannot escape a large 
share of responsibility for this tragic situation. It was joint 
author, with the then Government of France, of the Hoare- 
Laval Agreement, which was launched without consultation 
with the League, and which struck a crippling blow at its 
effectiveness at the very crisis of its fortunes. Our present 
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Government has shown a pathetic feebleness in handling the 
Spanish situation, only once relieved, for a moment, at the 
time of the Nyon Conference. In the economic sphere, which 
has of course the closest association with the political, the 
Government of Great Britain, during the last seven years, 
has been one of the principal agents in perpetuating the 
widespread restrictions that hamper and diminish inter- 
national trade. The fervour with which it condemns the 
economic nationalism of other countries is only equalled by 
the persistence with which it maintains our own. A few bi- 
lateral trade agreements have indeed been made, of very 
limited scope. But on the other hand this Government has 
helped ‘to block the efforts of various countries from time 
to time to arrive at regional agreements for the liberation of 
local trade from tariff restrictions, on the ground that some 
British interest might be indirectly affected. Its complete 
neglect of the carefully framed proposals of the Van Zeeland 
Report for the revival of the world’s commerce is inexcusable. 
The general outcome has been that this country has lost one- 
third in value of the export trade that we possessed before the 
great depression, and one-half of our entrepét trade, and that, 
in spite of the great activity of the armament industries, 
we have to-day 1,800,000 unemployed; while many other 
countries are undergoing a continuous economic strain that 
is a constant source of national and international unrest. 
What then is the policy that, in present conditions, Liberals 
may seek to promote? We are bound to recognise that, in 
view of the philosophies now dominant in Germany, Italy and 
Japan, any efforts, however honest and however far-reaching, 
to remove grievances and to safeguard peace, may fail. At 
any moment, on some plea of national honour or vital interest, 
the dictatorships may plunge Europe and the world into the 
cataclysm of war. It is essential therefore that the democratic 
and peace-loving Powers should look to their own armaments. 
Liberal thinkers and statesmen, in this country and in all 
countries, at this time and at all times, have consistently 
denounced the waste of the resources of civilisation in com- 
petitive armaments, and have urged agreement for arms 
limitation. But I do not know of any one among them who has 
ever advocated one-sided disarmament without such agree- 
ment. Obviously if the peaceful democracies, Britain, France 
and the United States, were to denude themselves of defences 
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to-day, while the military dictatorships continued to swell 
their formidable forces on land and sea and in the air, the 
result could only be to surrender the affairs of all mankind to 
the control of the militarists. Liberty would collapse and 
Power be enthroned. Until mutual limitation is in sight, the 
armament effort, with all its dangers and all its waste, must 
needs continue. Meantime the economic sphere remains open 
for a serious and persistent effort towards the liberation of 
international trade from the restrictions which have contri- 
buted, and are still contributing to bring disaster upon the 
world. 

There is truth undoubtedly in the argument, powerfully 
urged by Lord Lothian, that the root cause of the troubles of 
Europe lies in the anarchy due to the existence of twenty-five 
independent States, each possessing unlimited sovereignty ; 
he rightly insists that the ultimate cure can only be found in 
a voluntary surrender of some part of that sovereignty by the 
creation of a European Federation. Yet it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that all the factors which have prevented the 
full success of a League of Nations would militate even more 
strongly against the still closer union and more intimate 
co-operation that would be involved by the Federal plan. We 
cannot hope to find there an early solution for our pressing 
problems. 

The creation of the League of Nations is to be counted, 
I firmly believe, as by far the greatest effort for the welfare 
of mankind that the modern history of the world can show. 
It is essential still to make use of every opportunity that 
offers for employing the activities of the League within the 
domain in which they can now be effective. It has scope for 
great usefulness in dealing with any differences that may arise 
between the States that are still members. In the social, 
economic and philanthropic spheres the League has a record 
of fine achievement, and all that work may be maintained 
and developed. For the rest, we must seek to solve one by one 
the urgent problems of to-day—in Czechoslovakia, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Far East and elsewhere—by such 
diplomatic or other machinery as may be available. If we 
can succeed in that, and if the dangerous period in which we 
now find ourselves can be passed through, then we may set 
to work gradually to rebuild the League, though with a more 
restricted programme ; to draw back to it the members that 
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have fallen away, and perhaps even ultimately to secure a 
large measure of co-operation from the United States. But to 
attempt to force the pace now might well destroy the League 
altogether. 

One factor, yet more fundamental, remains. Certain it is 
that the troubles of our times spring at bottom from the 
intellectual confusion of the age. In the great matters of 
philosophy, of religion, of politics, we do not know where we 
stand. Out of the confusion crude notions were born, and 
spread widely. Materialism—which found some sanction in 
the scientific opinions that were prevalent sixty or seventy 
years ago, but which few scientists would endorse to-day— 
influences, through the teaching of Karl Marx, the funda- 
mental ideas of large sections of mankind. Pseudo-philo- 
_ sophies, full of primitive fallacies, receive a ready welcome 
from Nazis and Fascists in search of a moral justification for 
immoral action. In the last resort politics and economics 
must be based upon religion and ethics. Only when the age 
finds a foundation of belief in positive religion and a well- 
grounded ethics will it be able to create for itself a stable and 
lofty civilisation. 

SAMUEL. 


THE SESSION: 


HE Session of Parliament which has just concluded 

has been dominated in every way by the personality 

of the Prime Minister. The Government, “‘ ¢’est mot.” 
His mental vigour, courage of leadership and determination 
to accept the responsibilities of the chief political figure in the 
State, though in marked contrast to the genial and easy- 
going ways of his predecessor, would be admirable if it were 
not that they are devoted to purposes wholly wrong-headed 
and based on narrow and antiquated ideas. In any race it is 
not enough to be the fastest horse on the course ; it is also 
necessary to be going in the direction of the winning post, and 
in my opinion the Prime Minister is heading for a state of 
affairs disastrous to the British Empire and the peace of the 
world. 

The Prime Minister has taken all important matters into 
his own hands and particularly in the realm of Foreign Affairs 
he is master and no one else counts. At last the criticism has 
been answered that the British Government has failed to take 
the lead in the international realm, but has it been a lead in 
the right direction? Mr. Chamberlain’s single-mindedness 
and devoted adherence to the principles in which he believes 
is based on a view of foreign policy which must in the end 
bring about war. It is not only the Opposition who feel this, 
but some of the best-informed observers on the Government 
side of the House. 

The cleavage of opinion first showed itself in February with 
Mr. Eden’s resignation of the Foreign Secretaryship. His 
position had become impossible. His conception of foreign 
policy differed fundamentally from that of his Chief and the 
direction of his office was virtually taken out of his hands. 
He was brushed aside with brusque ruthlessness. Great 
states like France and Czechoslovakia have felt this heavy 
Chamberlain touch too. These debates of February 21st and 
22nd brought into the open the naked truth that, while the 
Prime Minister regards the League of Nations conception as 
an ideal that will certainly be reached some day a very long 
way off in the history of the world, he looks upon it now with 
something like contempt and derision, and it occupies no 
place whatever in his working plan. What he really wants is 
a four-power pact between Great Britain, France, Germany 
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and Italy. This view is admittedly shared by a large number 
of his Conservative supporters in the House. 

But there is also substantial and influential support in the 
House for the Eden view that the collective system of the 
League is the only practical plan for preserving the peace of 
the world now, in the year 1938. The late Foreign Secretary 
has shown great restraint since he resigned office and has 
given the Prime Minister’s policy every chance. But he must 
be careful not to allow the Old School Tie to choke him. He 
well knows his responsibility to the country and to the world 
and we must leave him to judge the best course of action. 

Mr. Chamberlain is working purely on the lines of bi- 
lateral arrangements and pre-war balance of power ideas, 
without any fixed principles of policy. Unfortunately, his 
experience of public affairs has been confined to internal 
administration, where he has to his credit splendid con- 
tributions in the realm of Health, Local Government and 
Social Services. Where he understands, a sane intuition 
guides him wisely. But, though he does not realise it, he 
does not understand foreign affairs, and his limited outlook 
is a European danger. He has made himself the prisoner of 
Signor Mussolini in the matter of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment, where his personal prestige is now at stake. A Franco 
victory is essential to any hope of its coming into force, 
though a Franco victory would be in effect a major military 
defeat for Great Britain and France. 

The Prime Minister works very hard. He attends the 
House regularly, leads it and intervenes whenever necessary. 
The absence of the Foreign Secretary from the House of 
Commons is, in the circumstances, of minor importance, as 
Mr. Chamberlain is himself, in fact, Foreign Secretary and 
also answers all questions of importance. Mr. Butler is 
shaping well as Under-Secretary. He seems to have absorbed 
some of the imperturbability of the East where he was born, 
and answers large numbers of searching interrogatories 
without turning a hair or committing an indiscretion. He 
is very much an understudy, but a good one. 

The other outstanding figure on the Government side is 
Mr. Churchill. He may have entertained hopes on the 
formation of the new Government that he might in due course 
be included in it, but, in view of the development of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideas on foreign policy, it is quite clear that 
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he could not join an Administration founded upon such a 
basis. In the House and the country Mr. Churchill has 
focussed the opinions of that large body—clearly a majority 
as the last Election showed—which believes in making the 
League of Nations machinery work, and the antagonism 
between those who take this view and the Chamberlainites 
grows ever more pronounced. The Sandys case is clearly a 
symptom of this antagonism. If Mr. Churchill’s balance and 
judgment equalled his brilliant intellectual gifts and powers 
of oratory he would be irresistible. 

Some of the most important debates of the Session have 
been devoted to Defence and grave anxiety has existed as to 
the adequacy of our Air programme. It became clear that the 
promise of Lord Baldwin, that we should have a standard 
equal to the nearest Air Power, had not been kept, and that 
the gap between the British and German Air Forces was 
steadily increasing, to the benefit of the latter. Finally, a 
debate took place in which Lord Winterton endeavoured to 
stem the tide, but so patently failed to do so that internal 
forces caused the frequently discussed resignation of Lord 
Swinton and his replacement by Sir Kingsley Wood. Lord 
Swinton was doubtless a most capable administrator and a 
hard worker. Unquestionably he did great things for the Air 
Force, but it was not enough. His manner of dealing with 
human beings was hardly conciliatory, and he had the great 
disadvantage of being in the House of Lords. Sir Kingsley 
Wood has all the human qualities of accessibility and 
amiability that his predecessor lacked, but whether he can 
produce what is required in the circumstances remains to be 
seen. 

Among other Ministers who must be mentioned is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has mastered the compli- 
cated details of a courageous Budget with an easy intellectual 
grace. Like all Chancellors he is necessarily somewhat with- 
drawn from Parliamentary work unconnected with finance, 
but no one doubts that he will maintain the high standard of 
former occupants of the office. He holds in importance the 
second position in the Government. Will he ever hold the 
first? That is the question that is doubtless frequently in his 
thoughts. It is a natural and proper ambition, but one 
unlikely to be fulfilled in this case. No man can possess all the 
gifts and there are certain qualities omitted from his make-up 
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which would seem likely to prove fatal to further progress. 
I have heard some Conservatives threaten barricades on the 
strength of the bare idea ! 

The senior Secretaryship of State, the Home Office, rests 
in the competent hands of Sir Samuel Hoare, who brings a 
real humanity and understanding to the many problems that 
affect his Department. In particular, reference should be 
made to the question of refugees where the Government 
has taken up a reasonable and generous attitude in keeping 
with our national traditions. Obviously an unlimited influx 
of aliens, however deserving, cannot be permitted, if only 
because of the reactions that would be likely to arise in this 
country. Consistently with this, the utmost sympathy is 
shown. Cases are considered on their merits and few really 
deserving persons have been refused admission up to the 
present. 

With regard to the Home Secretary, the question again 
may be asked, is he likely to succeed to the first position ? 
It is possible. The lamentable Hoare-Laval episode will not 
cause much trouble in the minds of Government supporters 
who can swallow Mr. Chamberlain’s present foreign policy. 
But Sir Samuel lacks certain human qualities and is never 
likely to be an outstandingly popular figure in the minds of the 
people as a whole. His competent and hard-working Under- 
Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, is now devoting his whole 
time to A.R.P., and Lord Winterton, who, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, has no job of his own, is assisting at the 
Home Office, a position which he has expressed the hope will 
not prove to be blind-alley employment. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has undoubtedly been one of the 
successes of the Government. Simple, modest, sincere, clear- 
minded, sympathetic and patient, he dealt admirably with 
the Irish difficulty and may be trusted to bring to bear all 
these qualities on the solution of the problems of Palestine 
and the West Indies. 

The Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, Sir Thomas 
Inskip, has been mentioned by many as a possible successor 
to the premiership, a suggestion which when first mooted 
no doubt surprised him as much as anyone else. His stock 
is not quite so high as it was. Negotiations with the trade 
unions have not gone easily, and the driving force that is 
required in defence matters is obviously not present on a 
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sufficient scale. On the other hand, he possesses the best 
qualities of the average Englishman—kindly, high-minded, 
unselfish, upright in all his dealings, scrupulously fair and 
truthful, and always good-tempered. His personality has 
some of the geniality of the Baldwin type and, while not 
claiming to possess the highest intellectual gifts, he is cer- 
tainly a possible candidate. But at present any potential 
successor would be received without enthusiasm. The brightly 
shining star of Mr. Eden, when it appears in the Prime 
Ministerial sky, will be a wholly different matter. 

The Secretary of State for War, having had a dashingly 
successful career in every office he has occupied, including 
the present one, has taken a nasty toss. His future remains 
at the moment obscure and depends upon the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Sandys case, and subsequent re- 
actions. 

Mr. Walter Elliot has been transferred to a position at the 
Ministry of Health which, as a doctor and for personal 
reasons, he should admirably fill. There are plenty of oppor- 
tunities here for his active and progressive mind. 

A word of praise must be given to Mr. Ernest Brown, who, 
at the Ministry of Labour, has devoted with unceasing 
enthusiasm his great knowledge and drive to the problems 
affecting employment. While it is possible to criticise very 
searchingly the policy that is being pursued in many respects, 
the goodwill and competence of the Minister are beyond dis- 
pute. He is unique; it is not possible to compare him with 
any standard type of Cabinet Minister, but he possesses 
qualities which properly include him within their ranks. 

Mr. Morrison has been labouring actively in the difficult 
and controversial field of agricultural policy, and continues 
to display the competence which is thought by many to mark 
him out at some future time for the highest honours, but that 
day is not yet. Mr. Colville will make an excellent Secretary 
of State for Scotland. He has a winning manner, industry and 
ability, and should achieve a real success in his tenure of office. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley has borne a very heavy burden this 
Session, having had to deal at the same time with important 
Bills so different and so highly technical as the Films and Coal 
Measures. This he was able to do successfully in spite of a 
period of ill-health. It is an onerous task to have to devote 
the whole morning to intricate details in committee on the 
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subject of Films and the whole of the afternoon and evening 
to similar problems about Coal. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay repre- 
sents the Board of Education in the House of Commons owing 
to the presence of the President in another place, and this 
heavy responsibility he has carried with distinction. 

Private Members have been active during the Session in 
making use of the facilities that are available to them for 
bringing to bear their influence on both legislation and policy. 
Some useful Private Member’s measures, such as the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Act and Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s Hire Pur- 
chase Act, have found their way to the Statute Book, and 
many others have been introduced and printed for the pur- 
poses of propaganda. Mr. Foot’s Bill amending the Official 
Secrets Act was singularly apposite in view of subsequent 
events. Useful discussions have taken place on various 
occasions on the 11 o’clock adjournment, and in particular 
the adjournment motion “on a definite matter of urgent 
public importance” in June, raised by the Leader of the 
Opposition, undoubtedly had powerful influence in limiting, 
at any rate to some extent, the bombing of British ships 
engaged in lawful trading to Spain. The spectacle of the Con- 
servative Party tolerating attacks on the British flag has been 
astonishing. They have not enjoyed it. “ It is not very nice,” 
as the Prime Minister said. 

Much valuable work is done at question time by private 
Members who specialise in different subjects and continu- 
ously bring to bear their expert knowledge on the policy being 
pursued by different departments of State. Tribute must be 
paid in this respect to the little group, all too small, who have 
kept up an effective barrage on the subject of Foreign Affairs, 
consisting of Mr. Vyvyan Adams, Miss Rathbone, Mr. Noel 
Baker, Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Duchess of Atholl and 
Commander Fletcher. 

The women Members play a distinctive and useful part 
and are a real addition to the proper functioning of repre- 
sentative government. Some of them are distinctly decorative 
as well. Three are endowed with varying shades of reddish 
hair—Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Lady Davidson and Dr. Summer- 
skill; attractive Mrs. Tate plays an active part on many 
questions, and Miss Horsbrugh brings useful Parliamentary 
ability from north of the Tweed. Miss Ward is a courageous 
and not too easily satisfied questioner. She stands up well for 
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her constituents. Miss Lloyd George is a great deal more 
than her father’s daughter ; she has a personality and dis- 
tinction of her own which would have carried her far in any 
case. Miss Cazalet, in addition to being the best tennis 
player in the House, is an admirable Parliamentarian and was 
the first woman to become a Parliamentary Private Secretary. 
Lady Astor is courageous, and irrepressible on the subjects 
in which she is interested, if not always discreet! 

With regard to the Opposition parties, Mr. Attlee carries 
out his duties with distinction and clarity of mind, if without 
inspiration, and the best members of his Front Bench team 
are Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Dalton. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, now reseated on the Front Bench, is far 
and away the best speaker they have and is all tooseldom used. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair continues to be a tower of strength to 
the Liberal Party; he is a first-rate Parliamentary leader 
and has been well supported by his small band of active 
followers. The father of the House looks in now and again, 
particularly on Foreign Affairs debates, and the lash of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s tongue has lost none of its devastating force. 
Any attempt at co-operation between those in all parties 
and no party who desire an active peace policy based on the 
League has been severely stamped upon by the Labour 
Executive, who take the view that no other organisation 
beyond their own is necessary for the achievement of this 
object. Even to many of their own members this seems a 
lamentable attitude—times are far too serious to put the 
interests of a Party before the achievement which that Party 
desires. 

During the latter part of the Session, a great deal of the 
time has been taken up with discussion of the Sandys case, 
and it is unnecessary to refer to it in detail, the more so as the 
final judgment of the House of Commons has been postponed 
until the autumn when the Report of the Select Committee 
will be presented. Mr. Sandys has incurred unpopularity 
in his own Party, but in view of the threat that was used to 
him, it is difficult to see what other attitude he could have 
taken up. A less courageous man would have crumpled. 
He has rendered a great service to the House and the State 
by standing firm against an attempt by the Executive to 
overawe Members and make improper use of the machinery 
of the Official Secrets Act. Such an incident is never likely 
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to occur again, and it is remarkable how Mr. Hore-Belisha 
came to make such a first-class error of judgment in the 
handling of the affair. 

One aspect of the work of the Committee of Privileges 
is worthy of note. It seems odd that the question at issue 
should have been referred to a body of which some of those 
who might well be thought to be responsible for the breach 
were members, and it is worth consideration for the future 
whether, in a similar case, a special Committee should not be 
set up to deal with a breach of privilege in which Ministers are 
concerned. In the present instance the Prime Minister and the 
Attorney-General for public, and Mr. Churchill for personal, 
reasons might well have been omitted, but the important 
point is that the Committee unanimously rose superior to 
these considerations and found judicially that a breach of 
privilege had been committed, They did not say by whom, 
but it seems pretty obvious that the Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General had, at any rate, some responsibility for it 
as members of the Government. 

What are likely to be the developments? There are various 
possibilities. It is conceivable, though most unlikely, that Mr. 
Chamberlain will carry through his policy of direct negotia- 
tions with the Dictator Powers to a successful conclusion. 
If he does, it will mean either that they abandon the whole 
basis of their foreign policy, which is to use power as an in- 
strument of national policy, or that we submit to their 
dictation over a wide area of the world and abandon our 
policy of general appeasement and the determination to stand 
firm for definite principles and obligations. It is far more 
likely, and events are tending in this direction, that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy will fail and that he will be obliged to 
move some way at any rate towards the policy advocated by 
Mr. Eden. So long, however, as Mr. Chamberlain dominates 
the Cabinet and the Parliamentary scene as he does at the 
present time, with all his antiquated ideas and dangerous 
obsessions, national unity is an impossibility. Nothing is more 
important in the difficult days that lie ahead than that all 
parties should act together in support of a foreign and defence 
policy which will appeal both to their idealism and to their 
practical commonsense. The Prime Minister’s whole attitude 
is hostile to such an accommodation, nor does he genuinely 
seem to desire it, and as a result our defence arrangements 
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are being severely hampered and many steps that could be 
taken if there were common agreement are impossible. 

If a situation of real menace developed, as was threatened 
on several occasions this year after the invasion of Austria 
and the threatened invasion of Czechoslovakia on May 2ist, 
the demand for unity might become too strong, and recon- 
struction be essential. In the week after the Austrian coup 
it was difficult to find anyone who thought the present 
National Government could continue. Certainly war would 
produce a change of administration. In that case my own 
feeling is that perhaps the best way out would be a Govern- 
ment headed by Lord Baldwin with Mr. Eden as Foreign 
Secretary, containing Mr. Churchill and some members of the 
present Cabinet, and representatives of the Liberal and Labour 
parties. Mr. Chamberlain could only be in such a Government 
in a position such as Lord President of the Council where he 
had no important or dominating control of policy. 

If by luck war can be staved off, an election in the autumn 
of 1939 seems likely to return in some form with a decreased 
majority the present National Government, in spite of its 
gross blunders of action and outlook and the steadily mount- 
ing unemployment. But in view of the present mentality of 
some Opposition leaders, what stable, dependable, impressive 
alternative is there? What a democratic tragedy ! 

GEOFFREY MANDER. 


THE ENTENTE—AND AFTER. 


T would be difficult to exaggerate the cordiality of the 

reception given by the French people to their Royal 

visitors. The official arrangements were perhaps excessive ; 
they seemed designed to exclude the populace from participa- 
tion in the ceremonies ; but the warmth of the popular wel- 
come overcame all obstacles, and it is impossible to doubt the 
genuineness of the enthusiasm manifested for the British 
Sovereigns and for Great Britain. The deportment of Their 
Majesties—the dignity of the King, the grace of the Queen— 
counted for much in the public demonstrations. Theirs was 
a personal triumph. Nevertheless the diplomatic significance 
of the occasion is considerable. It may be that no new engage- 
ments are taken—that Great Britain merely reaffirms fidelity 
to the position she adopted when Germany, tearing up the 
Locarno Pact, reoccupied the Rhineland, in defiance of the 
Versailles Treaty, in March 1936. It was, however, intended 
in 1936 to give only temporary reassurances to France; it 
was hoped, after negotiations, to frame a new pact to which 
Germany and Italy should again be parties. But the provi- 
sional, as the French say, may have a long life. The militarisa- 
tion of the Rhineland, which was the direct consequence of the 
Anglo-Italian feud and the ill-fated “ sanctions ” experiment, 
entirely changed the European situation. It is, in my view, 
by far the most important event since the war. Out of it 
flow, logically, the absorption of Austria in a Greater Ger- 
many, and the present menace to Czechoslovakia. In trying, 
and failing, to stop Italy in Africa, we overlooked the capital 
fact that we were giving a free run to Germany in Europe. 
Wise statesmanship would have foreseen the remilitarisation 
of the Rhineland; at any rate, it would immediately after- 
wards have cut its losses, and have come to an accord with 
Germany and Italy. Instead, the breach was allowed to 
widen. Europe gradually but steadily ranged itself into two 
hostile camps. Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini exchanged 
yisits, and month by month, in an atmosphere of sulky 
obstinacy, consolidated the Berlin-Rome axis. It became 
increasingly “inevitable” that France and England should 
create a rival London-Paris axis. As soon as the ruinous 
Front Populaire administration in France was broken, MM. 
Daladier and Bonnet were invited to England. The subsequent 
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sojourn of Their Majesties in France, and the promise of | 
President Lebrun to come to England, have signed and sealed 
a new Entente Cordiale. 

In the circumstances, we may well rejoice in the renewed 
friendship of the two countries. It is doubtless true that their 
solidarity has been a decisive factor in the maintenance of 
peace in the past few months. Had they still been at logger- 
heads, as they have been so frequently and so unhappily since 
1919, it is highly probable that irreparable steps would ere 
this have been taken. No trained political observer living on 
the Continent entertains illusions. It would not have been 
surprising had war already begun; it is, rather, surprising 
that war has hitherto been averted. Knowing the dangers, 
as they are recorded in the reports of the chancelleries, I am 
often shocked and amazed at the reckless challenge of many 
diplomatic writers, the shrill irresponsibility of many Parlia- 
mentary speakers. In an image used, if my memory serves 
me, by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, an avalanche is perilously 
poised, and an unlucky shout may start it on its catastrophic 
career. In France and in England there are now moderate 
Governments which, for the first time since 1935, appear to be 
in harmony and to have a reasonable programme. Whether 
Germany and Italy are equally reasonable, I will not venture 
to say ; the evidence is conflicting and confusing. One must 
hope for the best ; and France and England must pursue, in 
the teeth of any opposition, internal as well as external, their 
peace plan. There is, indeed, internal opposition. Of England 
it is not my business to speak ; but of France it may be said 
that M. Bonnet has not always been well seconded either by 
his entourage or by his colleagues. There are groups which 
will not be placated, which envenom the disputes, precisely as 
though they wanted war. Passions were aroused which have 
become the vested interests of politicians. The unity of France 
and England should have a steadying effect in both countries. 
Together they are not only stronger in a military sense— 
which is a dangerous sense—they are also politically stronger 
against the forces of belligerency in their midst, and they may 
find the courage to work openly for appeasement. 

Unless the new Entente operates as an instrument of peace, 
and not as a weapon of war, the applause of the crowds will 
have been meaningless and even pathetic. For I think it is 
clear to whoever is acquainted with the temper of the French, 
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that they are not, despite certain loud shouters, willing to 
fight Germany or Italy. They desire to come to terms with 
their great neighbours. The politicians, imprisoned by dema- 
gogic formulas of the Front Populaire, still lag behind public 
sentiment. Take the case of Italy. Quite gratuitously, the 
French Ambassador to Rome was withdrawn nearly two years 
ago by the Blum Government, and after waiting patiently for 
a whole year Signor Mussolini withdrew his Ambassador from 
Paris. The British, at the height of their quarrel with Italy, 
took care not to make such a mistake. Now when M. Daladier 
and M. Bonnet succeeded M. Blum, it was anticipated that 
their first act would be the appointment of an Ambassador to 
Rome. Every newspaper said so; names were mentioned ; 
there was a general sigh of relief. Unfortunately, negotiations 
which sought to effect a settlement on every outstanding 
Franco-Italian problem—and they are many—were begun. 
Now it is obvious that ordinary diplomatic representation in 
fairly normal circumstances cannot be made contingent 
on a preliminary settlement of particular problems. On the 
contrary, diplomatic representation is necessary for the dis- 
cussion of these problems. Why these debates were intro- 
duced, and by whom, remains undisclosed. But M. Bonnet 
thus failed to strike the iron when it was hot, with the result 
that normal diplomatic relationship between France and 
Italy seemed farther off than ever. The question of the re- 
opened Pyrenees frontier further exacerbated Franco-Italian 
relations. The French deeply deplore this fiasco. There have 
been loud and repeated protests; political circles were 
astonished and the public bitterly disappointed. The deterio- 
ration of Europe would not have proceeded so far and so fast 
had there been a French as well as a British Ambassador in 
Rome. The policy of absence is always wrong. Sooner or 
later an Ambassador must be appointed—and it will not be 
an all-round agreement which will render possible the 
appointment ; it will be the appointment which will render 
an all-round agreement possible. 

The instinct of the people favours a new Entente, partly 
because it is hoped that British influence will help to restore 
Franco-Italian friendship unnecessarily lost under supposed 
British leadership. To be sure the Anglo-Italian accord must 
await the settlement of the Spanish problem before it is put 
officially into force; but as, in fact, most of it is already 
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operative, and the rest is a mere formality, this nominal delay 
deceives nobody in France. If England and Italy are in sub- 
stantial agreement, as we may assume them to be, then the 
present difficulties between Italy and France will assuredly 
be smoothed out eventually. It should be remembered that, 
in the past few years, the whole Quai d’Orsay system of 
diplomacy has been utterly dislocated. France has lost 
Belgium, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and can scarcely 
regard Czechoslovakia as an effective ally in the future. 
Between the unfortunate gap of the Chautemps and the Blum 
Ministries this year, Austria was swallowed up in Germany, 
and thus Germany at long last won the war. There has been a 
general contracting out of the League of Nations so far as 
“ collective security ” is concerned, and an emphatic and 
wholesale reversion to neutrality. Germany is marching from 
success to success in Central Europe, and unquestionably, 
whatever was the declared official ‘‘ non-intervention ” atti- 
tude of France in Spain, the notorious sympathies of the 
Front Populaire, expressed in action, for the Barcelona 
Government, made the task of Germany and Italy in obtain- 
ing a grip, political, economic and military, on Nationalist 
Spain extremely easy—with the result that France must 
reckon in future with an antagonistic Spain and with menaced 
Mediterranean communications. In short, these have been 
lamentable years for French diplomacy ; and it is to be trusted 
that the purpose of the Entente will be, so far as is possible, to 
redress the balance. It is well known that M. Daladier has 
always been favourable to a Franco-German understanding, 
and that he does not share the “ ideological ” prejudices of 
other French politicians whose calculations have been proved 
singularly unsound. The opportunity, therefore, of Anglo- 
French efforts to restore European stability, at the legitimate 
cost of an immediate revision of the remaining blunders of the 
treaties, is too good, let us hope, to be lost. 

To regard the Entente as exclusive would be incredibly 
foolish, and proper emphasis was laid on the desire of both 
France and England to extend it to include countries whose 
“ideology ” is different from ours, in the discourses of the 
King and of the President. Even the man in the street is 
acutely aware that like causes in diplomacy produce like 
effects ; and anything which tends to deepen the European 
division takes us back with a run to 1914. It is certainly 
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necessary that France should keep as closely as possible by 
the side of England. The alternative would be—if we set 
aside Russia, which is at best a doubtful, and at worst a 
disruptive quantity—isolation in a Europe now in rapid 
process of change. But France cannot, as a great nation, 
abandon her own conceptions and permit herself to receive 
orders from England ; and already there are complaints in 
various quarters of the price that France may be called upon 
to pay for the Entente. If I understand a recent article of 
M. Léon Blum, the Socialist leader while professing his 
allegiance to the Entente is opposed to political bargaining. 
It will be remembered that M. Blum, when back in power, 
reopened, in March, the Pyrenees frontier; and that 
M. Daladier and M. Bonnet afterwards closed the frontier in 
accordance with international agreements. On the principle 
that the best defence is attack, it is natural enough that 
M. Blum, instead of accepting blame, should consider the 
action of his successor, in strictly enforcing French neutrality, 
as a surrender to Signor Mussolini, who broke off negotiations 
with France because of the French facilities to the Spanish 
Government. In the light of these facts, M. Blum suggests 
that a “ deal” has been effected by which Paris leads London 
in the defence of Czechoslovakia, on condition that Paris 
follows London in its Spanish policy. He hints at “ a sort of 
compensation.” There is, he says, no formal contract nor 
even an implicit engagement, but a logical and psychological 
liaison is created by the events themselves. “‘ Among the 
explanations of the French closing of the Pyrenees frontier,” 
he continues, “one of the most plausible was as follows: If 
satisfaction had not been given to the urgent representations 
of the British Cabinet regarding the Pyrenees frontier, the 
British Government would not have decided to range itself 
with us in the Czechoslovakian crisis of May.” Thereupon he 
argues that Spain must not be sacrificed to save Czecho- 
slovakia; nor must Czechoslovakia be sacrificed to save 
Spain. The mission of Lord Runciman in Czechoslovakia 
does not, incidentally, seem to bear out M. Blum’s insinuation 
that London is only following a Paris lead—the contrary 
would seem to be the case ; but the immediate point I would 
make is that it will not always be easy to translate the 
sentiment that inspires the Entente in terms of practical 
politics without arousing the suspicions and provoking the 
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criticisms of partisans both in France and England. For we 
are far from uniformity in thinking. ; 

At the other end of the scale, a Nationalist writer, Henri 
de Kérillis, is equally troubled by the difficulty of constructing 
a common policy. He remarks that Germany is endeavouring 
to create divergences of interests between Paris and London. 
Proposals of a Four-Power conference to consider the Czecho- 
slovak problem, with the prospect of a non-aggression pact, 
and an agreement to limit the cgnstruction of aeroplanes, 
are engagingly described as “ traps ”’ into which the innocent 
British Government may fall. If France, Germany, Italy, 
and England are even loosely linked, Russia will be cut off 
from Western Europe. ‘‘ Now in the event of war,” he argues, 
“‘ Russia alone can send tanks and aeroplanes to Prague, 
and serve as the base of an Eastern anti-German formation.” 
Therefore he will not hear of the neutralisation of Czecho- 
slovakia, or the abandonment of the alliance with Russia, 
and he does not believe it possible to control the manufacture 
of aeroplanes. His fear is lest the British should be tempted 
by German offers—these or others—that would, if accepted, 
be detrimental to France. 

On the other hand, M. P. E. Flandin, the former Prime 
Minister, has been bitterly attacked by the Left for his view 
that the principal task of Anglo-French diplomacy should be 
a reconciliation with Germany and with Italy. His policy 
is interpreted as a virtual invitation to Germany to go ahead 
in Central Europe, provided she leaves Western Europe in 
peace. The Four-Power Pact, in whatever form it is revived, 
is taken to mean the complete surrender of Czechoslovakia. 
Needless to say M. Flandin has not advocated such a cynical 
doctrine as the condonation of violence at a given geographical 
line; but it is becoming increasingly hard even to begin 
negotiations, much less to reach arrangements, in present-day 
Europe, full of suspicions, hatreds, fears, ideological antago- 
nisms ; for there are always those who launch the reproach 
that any solution contemplated is partial and is a mere trick. 
Wladimir d’Ormesson has adopted, it seems to me, a more 
reasonable attitude. The dilemma of a Western accord and 
an Eastern renunciation is, he states, largely fictitious. 
Leave Germany a free hand in the East ? Why not? A free 
hand to export goods, engineers, workers—to extend her 
influence as she pleases and as she can. We have no right to 
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forbid the extension of German influence, or for that matter of 
Italian influence. France has no monopoly and aims at no 
hegemony. 


The only thing which France must oppose is recourse to violence 
in the settlement of the questions which present themselves—and 
which will continue to present themselves—in Europe. No 
sensible Frenchman dreams of denying to the Reich the right of 
developing its commercial, political and cultural interests. But 
no sensible Frenchman can admit that such expansion may be 
carried out by conquest, by fire and by sword. No Frenchman can 
accord carte blanche to make war. And as on this point France 
and England are in agreement, it is difficult to see the object of 
these controversies. 


It is by no means to be assumed that France, any more 
than England, would be prepared, in all circumstances, to 
take up arms on behalf of Czechoslovakia. M. Daladier has 
expressed himself plainly and firmly on at least two occasions, 
though he has gone out of his way to thank Germany for her 
co-operation in the preservation of peace. Czechoslovakia 
would, however, be wrong to suppose that it may therefore 
concede anything short of the maximum to the Sudeten 
Germans and yet reckon on French military aid. It must 
not jingle the keys of European war. For France to lend any 
effective assistance to Czechoslovakia she would have to 
attack Germany with some prospect of speedy success. But 
hundreds of miles of well-protected territory lie between 
France and Czechoslovakia, whose neighbours are Poland, ~ 
Rumania and Hungary, none of whom can be expected to be 
particularly friendly. Russia is nearer than France, but 
troops and aeroplanes, assuming them to be available, would 
not be allowed to traverse Polish or Rumanian territory. 
The less we hear of these threats of force, either in defence of 
Czechoslovakia or against Czechoslovakia, the better will be 
the chances of an honest reparation of the admittedly botched 
work of 1919. A sensational page of Gringoire, a weekly 
journal of the Right with a large circulation, showed that 
French opinion would be deeply divided on the rights and 
wrongs, and, above all, on the intrinsic importance, of the 
Czechoslovak problem. After all, there are more than three 
million Germans—to say nothing of millions of men and 
women of other nationalities—artificially placed under the 
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rule of Prague; and if it is not worth a European war to 
obtain autonomy for them, neither is it worth a European 
war to maintain them under the rule of Prague. The powers 
which fashioned the Czechoslovak state of odds and ends in 
1919 are entitled to insist to-day on a fair solution. That is, 
as I take it, the prevalent French view ; it is the Government 
view. The Czechoslovak question is not, in the last resort, 
an internal question; it is international. Czechoslovakia 
cannot at the same time expect to be defended and decline 
the counsels of its prospective defenders. Yet as France is 
peculiarly related to Czechoslovakia by treaty, it was con- 
sidered desirable for France to stand aside and give, as it 
were, a mandate to Great Britain to intercede in the name of 
the Great Powers. 

That is why the mission of Lord Runciman is of such 
overwhelming importance to the peace of Europe. The 
announcement that he would use his good offices in the search 
for an acceptable arrangement was heard with genuine 
approval in France—except in those circles of the Front 
Populaire which are impenitent, and which apparently would 
prefer European conflict in a bad cause, rather than European 
appeasement through justice. It is, of course, highly unfor- 
tunate that the League of Nations, in the years when it 
flourished, failed to consider the promised revision of the 
treaties under Article 19; for that revision was inevitable 
sooner or later, and it would have strengthened the League 
immeasurably if it had at least tried to fulfil one of its principal 
functions. It turned away from its task; and I have myself 
often heard in Geneva anti-revisionist utterances—some of 
them from Czechoslovakian spokesmen. Revision has accord- 
ingly been taken out of the hands of the League ; the League 
has lost the credit, but revision is none the less necessary. 
There are naturally regrets in France at the want of foresight 
shown by French and Central European statesmen ever since 
the war, but on the whole I think France is reconciled in 
advance to any judgment which honourably preserves 
peace. Whatever happens, the system of European alliances 
on which France counted has been shattered by so-called 
“collective security,” which in its turn was shattered on the 
rock of realities. The Liberal antecedents of Lord Runciman, 
his ability, his independence, his fairness of mind, commend 
him to the French, who would like to think they can now 
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safely leave to negotiation a problem which was regarded 
with acute apprehension. 

There is, of course, no unanimity in France any more than 
there is in England. There is the widest diversity of opinion. 
The more one goes to the Left the less one finds a desire to 
come to terms. The curious paradox of our time is that the 
Left, which preached conciliation vainly for years, is now 
ideologically intransigent; and the Right, which was 
nationalistically stiff-necked, is now much more ready for a 
pacific compromise. The Communists, for example, who 
exercised a vital influence in the Front Populaire, are very 
unfriendly to the British Government, despite the Entente ; 
they now attack M. Bonnet and Mr. Chamberlain for “ inter- 
vening ” in Czechoslovakia, and for not intervening in Spain. 
M. Jean Montigny, a Radical Deputy, has called the attention 
of M. Daladier to the accusations of M. Gabriel Péri, the 
Communist spokesman in foreign affairs, condemning the 
present policy of Anglo-French co-operation as “ serving 
Fascism.” The French Government is urged by the Com- 
munists, still nominally in the Government majority, to take 
such action as would possibly precipitate war. Bellicosity 
takes many and unexpected forms. Men who would like to 
be regarded as pacifists apparently, remarks Le Temps, reason 
as follows : 


Our neighbours mean to attack us one day or another. Therefore, 
why should we hesitate to do everything in our power to defend 
our ideologies before they are finally jeopardised by the offensive 
of the totalitarian states ? Since we cannot avoid war, let us prove 
that we do not fear it. 


But this logic, points out the journal, rests on the hypothesis 
that war is really inevitable—that nothing we can do will 
satisfy the potential enemy—and that the sooner we force a 
“ show-down ” (a euphemism for what may be universal 
war) the better. That is not the reasoning of M. Daladier. 
He proclaims the falsity of the horrible doctrine that war is 
“ inevitable.” He turns his back on anything that resembles 
or may lead to “ preventive war.” He would explore every 
avenue of escape from catastrophe. That is surely a return 
to the old Liberalism, which has been under a cloud in recent 
years; and it does not seem to matter that the policy is 
practised by a Conservative Government in England and a 
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Radical Government in France, provided they are now deter- 
mined to follow, without deviation, the middle of the road. 
It is only in the middle of the road that there can possibly 
be an Anglo-French Entente. The two countries cannot 
long march together if either of them has doctrinal or selfish 
designs. They must stand on a basis of moderation and 
mediation. A militant Entente—whether militant for ideas 
or interests—would not last. It would be dissolved in bicker- 
ings and recriminations. The common denominator must be 
a profound and equal resolve to achieve peace. There would 
be no reason to welcome the Entente for its own sake ; still 
less reason if it were regarded as a sheer necessity, to which 
Great Britain is, after years of refusal, finally driven because 
there is no other point d’appui on a hostile continent but 
France. Were the new Entente a confession of despair, an 
indication that the negotiations for a more general pact to 
replace the Locarno Treaty have hopelessly broken down, 
then, despite the regal trappings and the popular enthusiasm, 
we should be registering the gravest of diplomatic defeats. 
No, the new Entente must be the starting-point of a diplomatic 
victory which will consist neither in refusing to the discon- 
tented nations of Europe their just demands, nor in weakly 
conceding under menaces their unjust claims, but in dis- 
covering how it is possible to establish fairer conditions of 
international existence in the European framework. The 
Anglo-French Entente is capable of many interpretations ; 
but, if it is to exist at all, and is not another stage in the 
drift to disaster, it must be inspired by the common desire 
for general European co-operation ; it must be enlarged by 
the methods of reason, goodwill, and justice. 
SistEY HuppLeEston. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


y - is not surprising that the growing determination to raise 
the health standard of the people of Great Britain has 
brought the question of family allowances to the fore. 

Broadly speaking, the reason why the health of the working 
classes is much poorer than it should be is that many of them 
are unable to afford the requisites of a healthy life. Too often 
they are inadequately fed, and forced to live in unwhole- 
some, sunless and overcrowded dwellings. We shall never have 
a really healthy population until we solve the poverty 
problem—a problem which has baffled humanity throughout 
the ages. But do not let us despair! We are making great 
advance in overcoming poverty. We talk of the “ good old 
times,” but they were only good for a small minority of the 
population ; the others lived under conditions incalculably 
worse than any but the very poorest live under to-day, and 
the proportion of the “ very poorest ” is rapidly declining. 
In an industrial country the sole income of the vast majority 
of the people is derived from wages and salaries ; compara- 
tively few enjoy unearned incomes. Real wages, i.e. wages 
considered in terms of their purchasing power, have increased 
greatly in the last twenty-five years. Since 1914 money wages 
have doubled, whereas the cost of living has only risen by one 
half. But though conditions are much better than they were, 
they fall far short of what they should be, and we must not 
slacken in our effort to banish poverty from our midst. It is 
not a Utopian dream that we could, within a very few years, 
make it possible for almost every wage earner to provide his 
family with the requisites of physical health. I say “‘ almost,” 
for my statement does not apply to those obliged to pay 
abnormally high sums for rent, or for transport between home 
and work. 

This may appear to be an extravagant statement. Let us, 
therefore, consider what the accomplishment of this task 
would involve. The first question we must answer is, what 
sum is necessary to maintain a family of given size in a state of 
physical efficiency. I have recently made a careful investiga- 
tion into this question. I started by ascertaining what amount 
of nutriment, in terms of protein, fat, carbohydrate, vitamins 
and mineral salts physiologists to-day regard as necessary 
for physical efficiency. The next step I took was to translate 
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this amount of nutriment into a dietary for a man, wife and 
three children. Obviously, the choice before me in selecting 
a dietary was infinite. I adopted one which was as economical 
as possible, having due regard to national custom. No one 
can accuse me of having adopted an extravagant dietary, 
though I have been criticised for having been too parsi- — 
monious. I then ascertained the retail price of the foodstuffs 
in my dietary by inquiry at a number of shops frequented by 
workers in three different towns. With regard to other 
expenditure, I arrived at an estimate of what is necessary 
by asking a large number of people who were forced to buy as 
economically as possible what they actually had to pay, and 
what they got for their money. There remains the question 
of rent, which is the most difficult to assess, because rents of 
working-class houses vary so widely not only from town to 
town but within each town. After corresponding with a 
large number of people who had expert knowledge, either 
through their connection with housing associations, or through 
their knowledge of rents charged for municipal houses, I 
adopted finally a figure of gs. 6d. a week to cover rent and 
rates as being as near to a norm as I could get. I have since 
made a detailed study of economic conditions in York, a 
city with a population of 93,000, and found that one-third 
of the workers were paying more than gs. 6d. for rent and 
rates, and two-thirds gs. 6d. or less. It may safely be assumed 
that only a small proportion of the lowest-paid workers, who 
are those we are here considering, are paying more than gs. 6d. 
I am well aware that adequate accommodation at this figure 
frequently cannot be obtained in big cities, although it can 
often be obtained in small towns at a somewhat lower figure. 
However, adopting this figure (with a mental reservation 
that it should be higher in highly rented towns) I arrive at a 
total of 56s. a week as the lowest defensible minimum wage 
for a man, wife and three dependent children.* This sum 
allows only 4s. §d. a week for purposes which are not abso- 
lutely essential to physical efficiency. When it is remembered 
that out of this meagre margin all expenditure must be met 
for such items as recreation of all kinds, for newspapers, beer, 
tobacco, for holidays, for all transport except that of the wage 
earner to and from his work, I think it will be agreed that my 


* The figure in 1936 published in my book The Human Needs of Labour was 538., 
but the cost of living has risen since then. 
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figure is not excessive. I have made a separate estimate for 
country workers, and arrive at 44s. in place of 56s. My 
estimate for the country has been criticised as being too low 
in comparison with that I made for towns. It is possible that 
this criticism may be justified. But, at any rate, my figures 
provide a measuring rod to enable us to assess the cost of 
providing the requisites of physical efficiency. 

It may be asked why I assume a family with three de- 
pendent children. My answer is that the purpose for which I 
made my inquiry was to afford guidance in the fixation of 
minimum wages. I think it will be agreed that all adult male 
workers should receive a wage high enough to enable them to 
maintain in physical health a family of five. For the survival 
of every race every couple in it must have on an average two 
descendants who grow up to replace them. To allow for people 
who have none or less than two, and to allow for children dying 
before they grow up, a large proportion of parents must have 
not two but three or four children. If in seeking to justify 
a minimum wage one assumed a family of less than three 
dependent children, one would thus be seeking to justify 
families smaller than are necessary for the continuation of the 
race. Can industry afford to pay such minimum wages to 
adult males? I think there is little doubt that, given a 
reasonable time to bring up to those levels any wages which are 
to-day below them, almost all industries would be able to pay 
them. There are to-day 45 trade boards regulating men’s 
wages, and these have been set up in industries where labour 
was not well organised, and where, at any rate in the past, 
wages were exceptionally low. Out of these trade boards, 
ten have established minimum wages of 56s. a week or higher, 
thirteen between 52s. and 56s., eleven between 48s. and 52s. 
and eleven below 48s., the lowest being 39s. 1d. The last 
group consists of a number of small and miscellaneous trades, 
such as Aerated Waters (Orkney and Shetland Islands), 
Cotton Waste Reclamation, General Waste Materials Re- 
clamation, Sack and Bag, Jute, Flax and Hemp. 

I have sat on a trade board for twenty-five years, and have 
seen real wages steadily rising to a degree which I am sure 
many of the employers would have regarded as utterly im- 
possible twenty-five years ago. My experience has taught me 
that if a trade board were established in every industry where 
wages are low, and given a time limit of, say five years, 
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within which to bring them up to a level which would enable 
a family of five to live in physical efficiency, those regulating 
the wages of the vast majority of the workers would succeed 
in doing this without seriously dislocating the industries 
concerned. Of course there would be a lot of grumbling, but 
in the end the job would get done. There would doubtless 
be certain industries which are worth preserving which would 
find that, with the best will in the world, they could not pay 
the minimum wages. I think that this is more likely to occur 
in the country than in the towns. In these cases assistance 
in one form or another should be given. There is nothing 
new in such a policy ; a great number of industries are now 
being assisted in many different ways. It may be urged that 
to give artificial help to industries is unsatisfactory ; I would 
answer that it is much more unsatisfactory to know that 
millions of our fellow-citizens are inevitably under-nourished. 

So far I have been dealing with the wages necessary for a 
family with three dependent children, and those who have 
not examined the matter closely may come to the hasty 
conclusion that since the average size of family is consider- 
ably less than five, if wages adequate for five persons are paid, 
all will be well. But any who come to that conclusion would 
be making a grave mistake. Investigations which I have 
recently made point to the fact that approximately forty-two 
per cent. of the children of Britain belong, for a period of a 
year or more, to families where there are more than three 
dependent children. A third of them belong to such families 
for five years or more. A quarter of them belong, for a year 
or more, to families with five or more dependent children, 
and ten per cent. to families with six dependent children or 
more. These are very serious figures, for they show that to 
raise the wages to a level which would just provide the means 
of physical efficiency for a family with three dependent 
children would leave a large part of the poverty problem 
unsolved. What are we going to do about it ? 

In the calculation of the cost of living which I have made, 
the additional cost per child is about 5s. Even if the minimum 
wage were increased from 56s. to 61s., there would in the 
families living on the minimum wage still be twenty-four per 
cent. of the children underfed, and with a 66s. minimum there 
would still be ten per cent. in that condition. It is useless to 
deny that it will be a long time before we can hope to get the 
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real wages of all unskilled workers up to a figure high enough 
to maintain a family of five children in full physical efficiency, 
and yet if we do not provide such families with adequate 
Incomes, we are merely playing with the problem. As just 
stated, even if we could accomplish that end, there would 
still be ten per cent. of the children in families living on that 
income under-nourished. 

I see only one way in which the problem can be solved, 
and that is by a scheme of family allowances whereby grants 
are made for every dependent child over three in a family. 
I fix the figure at three because I am confident that it would 
be possible, within a reasonably short period, and possibly 
with a little help from the State in the case of a small minority 
of industries, to raise minimum wages to a figure adequate 
to maintain that number of children in a state of physical 
efficiency, and that an unduly long period must elapse before 
it would be possible, without a serious dislocation of industry 
(from which the workers would chiefly suffer), to raise statu- 
tory minimum wages to a point which would provide for a 
larger number of dependent children. What would it cost 
to provide family allowances on this basis? There are no 
official statistics which enable us to answer that question, 
but estimates have been made by social investigators which 
indicate that the cost of providing an allowance of 5s. per 
dependent child over three in a family would be something 
under ten millions a year even if they were paid in the case of 
all families, irrespective of their incomes, which would not be 
the case. I have myself made detailed inquiry into this 
subject, and place the probable cost at somewhere between 
seven and ten millions annually. Even to-day, when every 
penny added to the national expenditure must be carefully 
scrutinised before it is agreed to, so small a sum to attain 
so important an end can surely be justified. It is equivalent 
to about 34d. a week per adult male worker between the 
ages of 21 and 65, or, of course, much less than this if the 
cost were distributed over employees of both sexes and all 
ages. This cannot be regarded as a crushing burden. 
If we were considering the question of paying allowances 
for all children, it would be a very different matter, and we 
should be driven to the conclusion that the adoption of such a 
scheme would have to be postponed for an indefinite period, 
in view of the present level of taxation and of the charges 
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already borne by industry for social purposes. In 1931 it 
was estimated that to pay §s. a week for all children would 
cost {120,000,000 a year. The figure may be somewhat less 
to-day, but still remains at a prohibitive level. 

If we are to get anything effective done quickly it must, I feel 
sure, be on the lines of fixing statutory minimum wages based 
on the cost of maintaining a family of man, wife and three 
dependent children in a state of physical efficiency, and allow- 
ances for all dependent children in excess of three per family. 
These two proposals cannot be separated. Obviously industry, 
possibly with some help from the State in a few cases, will 
have to provide any additions to wages which may be 
necessary to bring them up to the statutory limits. In many 
cases this will not be an easy thing to do, and I suggest that it 
would be unreasonable to superimpose on employers any 
charge in connection with the granting of family allowances. 
My own proposal would be that this cost should fall upon the 
Exchequer, but this is a matter which might well be decided 
later. 

I suggest that there is an overwhelming case for setting up 
a statutory committee to inquire into the whole problem of 
the means that should be adopted to make it possible for all 
wage earners to maintain their families in a state of physical 
efficiency. The inquiry would thus include the question of 
fixing statutory minimum wages, as well as the whole question 
of family allowances. If there should be agreement on the 
desirability of adopting some system of family allowances, an 
enormous number of questions upon which widely different 
views are held would, of course, still await decision. I may 
mention just a few of these, though without making an 
attempt to cover the whole ground. The first will be whether 
family allowances should be paid on account of all dependent 
children, or only on account of those in excess of a given 
number in each family. If the latter, in excess of what 
number and what allowances should be paid? I have already 
stated that in my opinion the answers to these two questions 
are clear. Even those who advocate an allowance for every 
child will agree that the colossal expenditure involved could 
not be contemplated at present in view of the heavy expendi- 
ture being incurred for armaments, which unfortunately is 
likely to continue for some time. Therefore, even if they hold 
strongly that allowances should be paid for each child, they 
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might be willing to accept half a loaf as being much better 
than no bread, especially as it would not stand in the way of, 
but would rather facilitate, the adoption of their policy, if at 
a later date such a course seemed desirable and the country 
could afford it. The question of the amount of allowance to 
be paid per child could be fairly easily answered, for there is 
a good deal of information available to guide us in this matter. 
Then comes the question of who should find the money. There 
are four possibilities : the State alone, employers alone, the 
workers alone, or some combination of these three. In passing 
I may say that the third alternative is a theoretical one; I 
think no one would regard it as practical. Then there is the 
question of the income limit up to which families should be 
eligible for allowance. This is a difficult question, and cannot 
be answered without considering the relative importance of 
the various reasons which make the scheme of family allow- 
ances desirable. If the sole object of these is to make it 
possible for the children of every worker to be provided with 
the bare needs of physical efficiency, then the question can 
be answered comparatively easily. But there are many other 
reasons which can be brought forward in favour of a scheme 
of family allowances, perhaps the most important of these 
being the fact that the growing determination of the people 
to enjoy a higher standard of comfort than in the past is 
undoubtedly an important factor in the reduction of the birth- 
rate, the seriousness of which is only just beginning to be 
appreciated. Except in the case of the rich, the standard of 
living is inevitably lowered as the size of family increases, and 
to avoid this lowering of standard, families are restricted. 
There would thus appear to be a case for setting the income 
limit of those eligible for allowances pretty high, though in 
the case of those who are better off a contributory scheme 
might be advisable, even if this policy were not imposed on 
those with lower income. Then there is a whole series of 
questions which would have to be decided as to the way in 
which allowances should be made, for instance whether they 
should always be paid in cash, or whether in certain circum- 
stances they should be paid in kind. The advantage of the 
latter course would be that it would be easier to ensure that 
the children actually benefit. I think, however, this argument 
may be over-emphasised. It is not the duty of the State to 
spoon-feed the people, but it is the State’s duty to facilitate 
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the creation of conditions whereby it is possible for all wage 
earners to provide the needs of physical efficiency for their 
children. Moreover, it is difficult to conceive of any scheme 
which would at the same time be practicable and compre- 
hensive other than one which involved payment to the family 
being made in cash. It would probably be a mistake to do 
away with the present schemes for school meals and providing 
milk at half price or free, but the bearing upon them of a 
scheme of family allowances would have to be considered. I 
only mention a few of the questions which would have to be 
settled before a statutory scheme of family allowances could 
be introduced; but although there are a good many to be 
settled, the problem on the whole is not a complex one, and 
it should be possible for a committee to report within a few 
months of its appointment. I know of no step in social reform 
which would accomplish more in relation to its cost than the 
adoption of a scheme of family allowances. But to be really 
effective in attacking the problem of poverty, it must be 
associated with the fixing of adequate minimum wages by 
Statute. 
B. S—EEBoHM RownTREE. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT FACES 
THE STORM. 


T is not unusual for an American President to be judged 

mainly upon the basis of the last two years of his term of 

office. In January next, when Mr. Franklin Roosevelt 
enters upon this decisive stage, his position will have been 
affected by the results of the autumn congressional elections, 
by which may be gauged the likelihood, or otherwise, of 
further progress in New Deal legislation. The Democrats are 
certain to suffer losses on November 8th. Experienced politi- 
cal observers calculate that the Republicans may win as 
many as eighty seats in the House of Representatives. This 
is quite possible, although it will be something less than prob- 
able if the signs of economic recovery, much advertised in the 
world’s press at the time of writing, should prove—surpris- 
ingly—to be genuine. The loss of eighty seats, or even sixty, 
would of course be serious as evidence of a swing in public 
opinion, but it would leave the Democrats with an adequate 
majority in the House, while in the Senate they cannot by 
this year’s election be deprived of their dominant position. 
The first point to note, however, is this. The balance of parties 
in Congress is no longer to be estimated by reference to the old 
party alignments. For there is to-day one issue in American 
national politics, and one alone—the President himself. 

During the two years since the last presidential election—a 
stage of lamentable confusion throughout the United States— 
there has not been in any quarter an effort to bring the discus- 
sion of public matters back to principles, or even to policies— 
unless we are to make a partial exception in the case of the 
new LaFollette party. The conflict turns always upon the 
personality and actions of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and latterly 
it has been intensified by speculation upon one specific point. 
If in the near future the country does not hear from the White 
House a positive word to put an end to the uncertainty, all 
other questions may well be subordinated to that of a third 
presidential term. 

The Democrats are without an alternative leader, and there 
is no other member of the party with a full national standing 
who can be identified with the aims of the New Deal. Will the 
party then wish or try to renominate Mr. Roosevelt in 1940? 
And if so, would he consent to run? A large number of his 
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supporters give their answers now in the affirmative. After 
November, whatever the results of the polling, the total will 
doubtless be greatly increased. And in the meantime opinions 
are being dogmatically expressed on both sides. The Republi- 
cans seem to be convinced that the President is thinking only 
of going on. Mr. Heywood Broun, one of the most widely read 
of daily columnists, well to the Left in his political views, 
holds it to be inconceivable that Mr. Roosevelt should not be 
a candidate to succeed himself. “‘ There is no one else,” he 
says, “‘ who can maintain the gains which progressive govern- 
ment has made in the last few years.” The second statement 
here is incontestable, and yet we may be fairly certain that the 
next Democratic candidate will not be selected for the reason 
suggested, unless—and this is the core of the matter—he is the 
man designated by Mr. Roosevelt. But in what manner is the 
President to achieve the miracle of succeeding himself? It 
will hardly be denied in America that opinion against a third 
term is not much less powerful than in the past, and the 
popular sentiment has latterly been reinforced by incessant 
and carefully organised alarms as to the growing peril of 
dictatorship. Those alarms are directed to a single purpose— 
the destruction of the President’s prestige. As such they will 
be discounted by his regular supporters, but they are not to 
be underrated in view of the unbroken rule by which the 
Chief Executive has been limited to a maximum of eight years. 
Moreover, we have to bear in mind that among perhaps one- 
third of the nation Mr. Roosevelt is excessively unpopular, 
and that a large percentage of these people entertain towards 
him a feeling of black hatred. Any serious attempt to defy 
the White House tradition would break up the Democratic 
party. That perhaps would be no bad thing in itself, but all 
other predictable results would be calamitous. We should 
witness a campaign of unlimited bitterness, and the President 
who emerged would find himself in an intolerable situation. 
American citizens, however, should not allow themselves to 
anticipate these developments. There is no American citizen 
at present in view who could imagine himself as victor over 
Franklin Roosevelt ; but all the same, a third term for this 
ses is as nearly impossible as anything in our world 
can be. 


At the beginning of 1937, when Congress assembled in the 
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glow of the second presidential triumph, Mr. Roosevelt 
appeared to be admirably placed for the launching of a 
revised New Deal. The Supreme Court had formally de- 
molished the first, but to-day it would be agreed that that 
structure could not possibly have stood. There were as yet no 
misgivings in relation to business recovery, and the President, 
backed by a majority surpassing all records, seemed destined 
for a season of fair weather. This expectation was completely 
falsified. Mr. Roosevelt was plunged at once into a series of 
searching experiences, a few of which were thoroughly dis- 
agreeable. He laid before Congress and the country two major 
measures, and on both he was signally defeated. They were 
the proposals for a remodelling of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and an elaborate plan for the reorganisation of the Federal 
Government departments. The first of these filled the year 1937 
with a conflict of indescribable acerbity. Upon the issue the 
conflict itself was unavoidable ; its virulence was a staggering 
disclosure of the half-hidden depths in the American political 
character. Certainly Mr. Roosevelt’s tactics were peculiar. 
He did not prepare the country for his Court plan. He had, 
indeed, kept it entirely secret, and there can be no doubt that 
he was taken aback by the force of the resistance he provoked, 
particularly on the part of individuals and groups upon whose 
support he had hitherto been able to count. As a matter of 
fact the proposals, and the President’s defence of them, pro- 
vided the American public with material for a more educative 
debate on the Constitution than they had known since the 
time of Theodore Roosevelt ; but the success of the attack 
was almost a foregone conclusion. For Mr. Roosevelt himself 
the most significant element in the destroying force was a 
compact body of Southern Senators, already outspoken in 
their antagonism to the New Deal. The President could not 
be in any doubt as to the strength and tenacity of the foes 
within his own household. Then came the fight which ended 
in his second serious reverse. It was no less acrimonious than 
the storm over the Court, and perhaps even more revealing. 

There cannot be any difference of opinion as to the pressing 
need of reconstruction in the Washington departments. Every 
President since Taft has acknowledged this, and throughout 
the past decade the urgency of a full overhauling has been a 
commonplace. Under the two Presidents who followed Wood- 
row Wilson a policy of administrative reform was not to be 
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looked for. Mr. Hoover was a departmentalist in grain, but 
the grim economic conditions of his presidency made it 
impossible for him to attack the problem. Mr. Roosevelt 
inherited an administrative jungle—an assemblage of old- 
established departments, modern executive commissions, and 
ill-defined personal offices to which the improvised bureaux of 
the New Deal inevitably made huge and miscellaneous addi- 
tions. The complexity and overlapping are indescribable, 
the costs have become stupendous. Nothing could be plainer 
than that a Government Reorganisation Bill ought not to be 
further delayed. Mr. Roosevelt himself could not but remem- 
ber at intervals that a keynote of his first campaign five years 
earlier had been the outworn cry of Anti-Waste. When his 
scheme was announced the Press was not particularly in- 
terested. The public was indifferent—and no wonder, for the 
subject is enormous and terrifying in detail. The chances for 
a wrecking campaign were anything but bright. Indeed, at 
the beginning of this year’s session of Congress the anti- 
Roosevelt forces had no more than a desperate hope of success. 
Yet they managed to destroy the Bill, and their methods may 
be cited in illustration of present-day political expedients. 
The President’s enemies had been stimulated by the battle 
over the Supreme Court. They realised afresh that in any 
controversy touching the balance of powers in the Federal 
Government it is easy to arouse deep-seated American sus- 
picions. They were not unaware of a drop in the President’s 
popularity, noticeable with the return of the Depression and 
with the diminished flow of federal funds for unemployment 
relief. Victory over an Administration measure is, of course, 
far beyond the reach of a small Republican opposition. A 
large defection from the other side is a prerequisite, and the 
dissident Democrats in this case were headed by a compact 
body of Southern Senators—extreme Tories, not yet divested 
of the Democratic label. These men and their allies, including 
two or three press magnates each controlling a powerful chain 
of newspapers, set out to exploit all the resources of what in 
America are known as pressure politics. They had command 
of unlimited funds. They formed an ad hoc association for the 
defence of constitutional principles. They engaged a publicity 
officer who, as it happened, carried the handicap of a dubious 
record in wartime propaganda. They raised the multitudinous 
cry that Mr. Roosevelt was resolved to make himself dictator, 
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and that the Bill they were attacking had been drafted for 
this single flagitious purpose. Their activities could not be 
kept private. It chanced that a Committee of the Senate was 
opportunely employed in an exposure of the pressure organi- 
sations in Washington and their ways. This committee turned 
its attention to the rich deposits furnished here by one of the 
quickest and most affluent of groups. They found from the 
books of the publicity director that his office had in a short 
time circulated some 800,000 items of propaganda, while 
telegrams from alleged constituents demanding votes against 
the Bill had descended upon members of Congress to the 
number of 300,000. 

The fate of the Government Reorganisation Bill was an 
almost complete surprise, the general assumption having been 
that its passage was assured. The effect upon the President’s 
standing was serious. His reverse in the Supreme Court affair 
had been bad enough, but the results were materially softened 
by two immediate developments. First came a series of judg- 
ments, on important questions of the hour, which led the 
public to infer that the Court in its existing form was not a 
reactionary body intent upon frustrating a reform Adminis- 
tration. And next came a realisation that the Supreme Court 
had certainly not been weakened by the President’s latest 
appointments to the Bench. No similar palliations, however, 
accompanied the smashing of the Reorganisation Bill. After 
that event Mr. Roosevelt had for a short time the appearance 
of a Chief Executive whose power had been gravely impaired 
and whose authority as legislative leader (to use Woodrow 
Wilson’s phrase) might not be recoverable. But among the 
unusual gifts of the President none is more valuable than his 
resilience. Mr. Roosevelt, of course (remember the cruel 
disability he bears), cannot always be master of the situation, 
which is one of continuing hardship, and merciless Washing- 
ton correspondents take care to broadcast every momentary 
breach in his marvellous good-temper. Yet he is never cast 
down for long, and in the crisis of last spring his leadership 
regained the note of vigour and resourcefulness which, five 
years before, had changed the mental climate of the land. 

In the middle of April Mr. Roosevelt sent to Congress a 
message dealing with the gathering depression and the impera- 
tive need for a new effort towards recovery. He reworded this 
statement in a fireside radio talk, perhaps the most successful of 
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his recent utterances. Thesubstance of this twofold pronounce- 
ment was the essentially unchanging Rooseveltian doctrine of 
Spending and Lending, and there was no mistaking the nature 
of the public response. In August 1937 the President had 
partially yielded to the pressure of criticism, especially from 
the business world, in respect of emergency public works and 
unemployment relief. He put a check upon the federal grants, 
in an endeavour to throw the burden back upon the States 
and local authorities, and he ordered large cuts in the Works 
Progress Administration and conservation camps (W.P.A. 
and C.C.C.). How much weight there was in the widespread 
belief that these drastic strokes were mainly responsible for 
the depression itself, which became glaringly manifest twelve 
months ago, no one can say. But the messages of April 
admitted of no doubt. Mr. Roosevelt cannot have believed in 
the possibility of reducing federal expenditures on public works 
and relief. Perturbed like everybody else by the sweep of the 
policy and the mighty expansion of the public debt, he was 
none the less driven by inexorable forces. His opponents may 
hammer in the sense of the Chinese proverb, “ He who rides on 
a tiger can never dismount,” but they know that this Adminis- 
tration has no choice in the matter, and that any other would 
have to continue the policy. The millions of American citizens 
who are without jobs cannot be left to starve, and the business 
community is the first to make demands for the restoration of 
the people’s purchasing power. Hence the President’s sharp 
return to his proper policy, with overwhelming popular 
approval, and the drafting of the latest Spending and Lending 
Bill which, after many manceuvres on the part of an Opposi- 
tion patently unable to produce any alternative, passed both 
Houses in June. The provisions of this Act have staggered the 
world ; but the American public, as we may all see, has passed 
beyond the stage at which figures of government spending can 
still be expected to create a sensation. 


In the sphere of positive New Deal legislation the present 
year has produced one measure of first-rate importance, the 
Hours and Wages Act. The President was determined upon 
this reform from the date upon which the regulating codes of 
the short-lived N.R.A. were swept away by the Supreme 
Court. It was carried after many months of bargaining and 
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displays of prejudice, crookedness, and callousness which one 
could not contemplate without disgust. Social reformers 
seem in large part to have treated the Bill as nothing better 
than a meagre beginning, which leaves the United States a 
long way behind all the advanced countries. But no one 
claiming acquaintance with American industry and commerce, 
or knowing the obstinate differences between the States, can 
fail to see that the Act registers a very important advance. 
Needless to say, the hardest resistance came from representa- 
tives of the South, ready to employ any weapons against the 
approach to a national minimum standard—and also, it must 
in fairness be conceded, knowing altogether the peculiar racial 
and economic obstacles inherent in their communities. The 
gains formally embodied in the law include the living-wage 
principle and the ending by federal authority of the surviving 
evil of child labour, these provisions being so drafted as to 
avoid, it is believed, the danger of invalidation by the Supreme 
Court. The basic scales laid down are low enough, to be sure, 
particularly when judged by the still prevalent notion that 
America is a land of high wages. For the first year the com- 
mon rate is to be 25 cents (1s.) per hour, with a minimum of 
forty-four hours, that is, $11 (44s.) a week. For the second 
year 30 cents and a minimum of forty-two hours— $12.60 
a week. After this, rates are to be fixed by wages boards 
(roughly as in New Zealand) upon a maximum of 40 cents 
and forty-four hours. The differentials, unavoidable in a 
country of continental extent and a wide range of family 
condition, to be determined by the boards. Differences 
between North and South are less than they were in the quite 
recent past, and the theory is that, despite the extreme diff- 
culty of Negro labour, they must in time disappear. 

No theory concerning American conditions of work and 
pay is at present more difficult to accept than that, but we 
have evidence in plenty as to the support of the Act both in 
principle and in method. The American public has swung 
round to the policy of minimum national standards, and 
presumably to their embodiment in federal laws. But the 
work of establishing such standards, no matter how low the 
uniform scales, must be formidable beyond definition or 
description. The difficulties will be colossal, the evasions 
without beginning or end, the task of enforcement something 
to which no imagination can be equal. Nevertheless, the Act 
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is a plain necessity. A New Deal without its inclusion in the 
statute book would be a mockery. 

The election campaign will be well advanced by the time 
these lines are in print. It is exceptional as regards one 
feature—the deep and wide division that has been made in 
the Democratic ranks by the later New Deal, and the conse- 
quent activity of the President within his own party on behalf 
of the candidates who are declared supporters of his policy. 
Direct intervention of this kind is most unusual, but in the 
present instance it was fully to be expected. We may find the 
deciding circumstance in the assault upon the Reorganisation 
Bill and the temper exhibited by many of the Senators and 
Congressmen who in that business made common cause with 
the President’s foes. One deduction only was possible. Mr. 
Roosevelt was given proof enough that a large number of 
conservative Democrats had definitely changed sides. He 
was obliged to treat them accordingly. Therefore he is making 
use of every legitimate means for the purpose of preventing 
their return to Congress, and he is quite open about it. He is 
aware that this action will tend to increase the trouble in his 
party, but those who agree with him will naturally ask, What 
else is a President in that situation to do? 

The mid-term pollings are still a long way from the presi- 
dential election. But meanwhile we have one diversion of an 
interesting and not unfamiliar kind coming from the distinc- 
tive State of Wisconsin. Robert and Philip LaFollette (one 
being Senator and the other Governor) have renounced their 
support of the President and launched a National Progressive 
Party, with designs upon the Presidency in 1940. This pair 
of brothers, each with a record of fine public service, carry on 
the work of their eminent father, the late R. M. LaFollette, 
who stood during the last generation as the champion in the 
North-West of radical individualist progressivism. The elder 
LaFollette was an able public man, devoted to his causes and 
personally unbeatable; architect-in-chief of the Wisconsin 
experiments in State organisation, taxation, and labour 
policy. In the presidential election of 1924 he came to grief as 
head of the only attempt at a third party which in recent 
times has come within sight of actuality. The younger 
LaFollettes, striking out in similar fashion, were content with 
a minimum of preparation and publicity, and are without the 
aid of any conspicuous politicians outside their own State. 
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Their breakaway from the President is on the ground (not at 
all difficult to defend) that his New Deal is half-hearted and is 
a great and proved disappointment, together with the highly 
disputable plea that it is essentially un-American. But their 
movement has the look of mere evangelism, while their tactics 
indicate that the sons have failed to read the plain lesson of 
their father’s later career. The new Progressive could only 
make headway at the expense of the President—that is, by 
reducing the strength of the one leader who, under existing 
conditions, is able to shape a national policy and push it for- 
ward. There are two other important points to be urged 
against the LaFollette enterprise. The vast and varied 
American nation will not accept a political lead from Wis- 
consin, and the platform of the new party is surely negligible. 
Its doctrine is the old American individualism, and it has no 
perceptible relation to the new Labour movement, which 
under John L. Lewis has opened a fresh and portentous chap- 
ter in the history of organised Labour in North America. 

Whatever destiny is reserved for Franklin Roosevelt, this 
one thing is clear. His term of office is epoch-marking: it 
divides the older America from the new and the unpredict- 
able. At the close of his sixth year the President occupies a 
position of challenge and peril to which there has been no 
parallel in the experience of any predecessor. Within this 
lustrum the greatest and richest of industrial countries has 
passed from the blackest night through an interval of stormy 
and bewildering recovery, into a second depression which in 
some respects would seem to be more menacing than the 
Hoover crisis of 1929-31 which shook the world. Meanwhile 
American industry and labour have been building reserves, 
in organisation and preparation, behind which deep-seated 
forces of suspicion and enmity threaten an outbreak of 
violence which, if not forestalled at once by wise action, may 
plunge the Republic into a civil conflict exhibiting a range and 
passion hitherto unknown in North America. The lists are 
set. The might of Industrial Feudalism—as developed in 
Chicago and Detroit, in Pennsylvania, Ohio and California— 
is mobilised for a trial of strength with the gathering, though 
far from unified, masses of organised Labour. 

This grave danger to the internal peace of the United States 
takes shape at a time when the Roosevelt effort towards 
recovery and reconstruction is nearing its crucial test : for we 
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cannot doubt that if, under the strain of another great depres- 
sion, the second New Deal should break down, or its measures 
be overthrown by the Supreme Court, the result would be a 
national condition of extreme insecurity. Moreover, these 
threatenings become increasingly ominous just as events in 
Europe and the Far East are combining to prove the illusory 
character of America’s theoretic neutrality. It is becoming 
impossible to believe that, unless immobilised by economic 
collapse at home, the Washington Government can much 
longer refrain from stepping out to exercise a decisive influence 
in the settlement and direction of the world—that is, of course, 
if such settlement can now be the fortune of our generation. 

The central irony of Franklin Roosevelt is this: that the 
world’s most powerful elected ruler, governed by instincts and 
convictions which in normal times would have made him a 
progressive Conservative, and an active internationalist, 
should have been forced by implacable circumstances, and by 
a political system remote from present-day realities, to 
remain outside the orbit of world affairs, and in the view of 
some millions of his fellow-countrymen, to appear as an 
enemy of that American system which, commanding his own 
entire allegiance, can have nothing to fear from any policies 
that he could initiate or support. The one serious defect in 
his leadership has been the failure to make this essential fact 
plain to the American business world. And yet, when we 
remember the attitude and temper of American business, in 
its dominant character, towards any statesman bearing the 
Democratic party name, we cannot greatly wonder that this 
should be so. 

S. K. Ratciirre. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


WAS asked some months ago to speak for the defence in a 
) Bese debate in a Devon town on the theme that “ The 

Public Schools have lost the confidence of the nation.” I 
refused, not that I thought the Public Schools could not be 
defended, or was unwilling to defend them: on the contrary ; 
but because I anticipated a very small gathering and a dreary 
evening. I was pressed, and I agreed to go. The gathering 
was large and anything but dreary. The sounding of alarms 
is a feature of English life. The English enjoy these specula- 
tive alarms ; for there is usually a happy ending—and happi- 
ness until the next alarm is sounded. From needless alarm to 
happy ending is Romance. 

Alarmism has certain recurrent forms, and misgiving about 
the Public Schools is one of them. Many people would confess, 
if they were questioned, to vague dissatisfaction or doubt 
about them. Most of them would do so in the sure hope of 
reassurance. The scepticism of the English, for the most part, 
goes no deeper; their disbelief is a disguised wish to have 
their beliefs, so to speak, massaged. Some critics say the 
Public Schools are not what they were: the Old Boys’ 
criticism, sometimes. The retort to this is easy: “ they 
never were.” The answer, too, is easy: ‘‘ and a good thing 
too.” The Public Schools, in fact, are improving, both in 
themselves and in repute. But so are all forms of Education 
in England. It would be odd if the Public Schools alone were 
out of the fashion. 

But let me get to grips with the Public Schools. They start 
with a paradox: whisking boys out of their homes, and 
handing them over, body and soul, night and day, in joy and 
woe, to strangers, mostly men, and to the company and the 
tender mercies of their own kind—boys. What other boys 
are, or can be, every mother knows. It is a wrench for the 
affections, a cold plunge for the victims, or some of them, a 
grave reflection on the homes. But let us face the facts. The 
family is the root and key of everything. But what is this key 
like, and more and more like nowadays? An only son, or an 
only son tyrannised by an elder sister, a doting mother, a 
doubting father. It is a favouring and fostering atmosphere to 
a degree, but lonely, and there is not enough young company. 

* An address given at the Sherborne School Commemoration, June 18th, 1938. 
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To resume, there is a presumption, and more now than ever, 
in favour of sending boys away for a time. But not all boys. 
Some would thrive better by staying at home and going to 
school as day-boys. I suppose there is no Public School that 
has no boys who by idiosyncrasies of nature and intelligence 
would not be happier at home. Not that unhappiness is 
decisive; the school may be doing for a boy what his home 
could not do, what is better done thus in adolescence than left 
undone for life. 

A cynic said once that no woman can bring up one son, but 
that any woman can bring up five; he said, too, that the 
capability of fathers is just the inverse, they can be good with 
one but are floored with five. My faith, therefore, is pinned 
to the mothers. But there is everywhere a residue that would 
have its best chance at home. Who are of this residue is not 
easy to tell beforehand. But whoever they are, the day 
schools are ready to receive them, far more numerous and far 
better than they were. They improve rapidly, and they are 
busy absorbing and embodying, so far as is possible, in their 
different circumstances, the peculiar features, the peculiarly 
English features, of the Public Schools. For these English 
ideas and methods and spirit begin to permeate the world. 
Even Scotland takes note of them. The Germans are aware 
of them: the new Adolf Hitler schools borrow in large mea- 
sure from England. And it is not only Germany. The English, 
seeking for reassurances, desiring soul-massage, may some- 
times feel dubious about their Public Schools. But the outside 
world is inquisitive and envious. For generations England 
has had an unrivalled system—if system it can be called—of 
manly and citizenly education in the Public Schools. Real 
scholars, scientists, artists, these schools turn out when 
Nature sends them the materials. Men and citizens they must 
infallibly turn out. All this the English have scarcely begun 
to theorise or expound. In any other country an army of 
expositors would have been busy on it. There is an old rhyme: 


I count him wise and right well taught 
Who can bear a horn and blow it not. 


The English blow not this horn: perhaps from modesty, or a 
little from lack of skill. They are a little helpless in self- 
expression or self-appreciation. It is an appealing helplessness, 
this of the English : that is why so many other sorts of people 
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come to their rescue. So I, a Scotsman, blow the English 
horn. 

But let me get closer to the Public Schools. They are, first 
and last, schools ; Education is their business. And what is 
that ? To cut it short, I say that it is to awaken, practise, and 
enrich a certain human faculty—imagination. There is a 
mystery about imagination: one moment a boy doesn’t see, 
and the next he does see what a thing means, or is worth, or 
what it will do, or what was its cause, or how it can be done, 
or can be done better. Seeing, then doing—seeing, then remem- 
bering, is the clue. Imagination is the key of initiative. The 
unimaginative mind seldom sees for itself what to do, or how, 
or meanings, or causes, or results, or the first steps to things, 
or by what handle to lay hold of them. All boys have imagina- 
tion. Some have it in several forms. With some boys the 
trouble is to find where they keep it, hid away—to start them 
in the use of it. Imagination has many forms. A very few 

boys have the mathematical imagination: they just see 
mathematics: other boys have to try to learn them and 
remember them, at any rate they think so. I think, for my 
part, that the mathematical imagination matures at very 
diverse ages and often late, e.g. about 40. The world is teeming 
with fine old mathematicians who don’t know it, and never 
will. A few boys have the scientific imagination: they have 
presentiments about causes and effects, a sort of prophetic 
sense of how a thing will work. Some boys have the musical 
imagination, some the artistic, some the literary. Some boys’ 
imagination is in their fingers: they can make things and 
unmake too: they have a sense of material, of texture, of 
what can be done with wood, or metal, or leather, or even 
mud. Some boys’ imagination is in hands and feet, in muscle 
and nerve: they have a sense of force, momentum, move- 
ment, pace, distance—the most exact intuitions of what the 
body can be made to do, and to do beautifully. They are 
artists in bodily movement, in limbs of precision. 

The business of a school is to cast about in the nature of a 
boy for the roots of imagination. One root will do for a start. 
One root found and developed will lead on to more: the more 
can be discovered and trained, the better. First discover them, 
and then train them. The first point is not too well done in 
Public Schools. The reason is they are so busy, so deadly busy 
with the second. There is only the staff to do both things. 
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The staffs are seldom underworked in Public Schools: they 
are, too, at a disadvantage in comparison with the staffs of 
day schools ; they can never get away from it, they are never 
out of sight and sound of the school community, of its 
activities, of their own responsibilities. They are actors who 
spend their time between the stage and the green-room ; they 
never leave the theatre, or if they do it is only to study their 
part in the next piece, to prepare for next term. 

Teachers in Public Schools need sabbatical leaves, if they 
are to keep watch freshly for imagination in their pupils. 
They must be fresh enough for their own imaginations to work 
freshly. They ought to go up frequently into an exceedingly 
high place alone, and think about their pupils, and their 
methods, and how to plan a middle way between the grind of 
the old-fashioned dictation method in teaching and the great 
Dalton picnic. All good Governing Bodies should have 
sabbatical schemes, even if it adds to the expense. All good 
parents should be willing to help with the expense. I cannot 
but think that with perfect Governors and perfect parents, as 
we have here, it could be done. The chief trouble is that school 
life is such a drive, such a hunt. Prefects hunt boys, masters 
and house-masters hunt both, the H.M. hunts the masters, 
the Governors hunt the H.M., and the Board of Educa- 
tion hunts indiscriminately every so many years. And all 
the time examiners are on the hunt. Boys must pass ex- 
aminations before they can get here. They must pass more 
before they can ever get away again, or get on to a university. 
Everyone is against examinations, in sentiment, and wishes 
them different. 

I am afraid that countries have the examinations they 
deserve. If the teaching system is poor, the examination 
system will be worse. If teaching is improving, the examina- 
tions may perhaps be improving, but most certainly much 
slower. There is an awkward time-lag about examinations. 
There is the same about examiners. Who are the examiners ? 
They are usually rather senior, retired, very nice, but not 
up-to-date, and not at all well paid. And they are never given 
enough time to mark the papers. What they have to do so fast 
against time is apt to be faulty and mechanical. And they 
never see their victims. They are external. That is supposed 
to make them impartial, and perhaps it does, but it is not 
really defensible. Take the School Certificate. It is fair to 
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say that the general idea of such certificates came to us from 
Germany. The external plan we invented for ourselves. We 
owe externalism to the University of London, which for long 
decades examined in everything and taught nobody. The 
candidate paid his fee, he wrote his papers, the examiner, 
unseen and unknown, examined, and the candidate took his 
pass or his plough. If it was a plough, the insertion of fresh 
coins would always restart the mechanism, and perhaps with 
better luck. Nothing, believe me, was ever more impartial, or 
more paradoxical, than London University. The truth is that 
teaching and examining are parts of the same effort, and 
should be closely linked. Were this Germany, the old Ger- 
many at any rate, Sherborne would run its own Certificate, 
working within broad lines laid down by some national 
authority, and accepting an external examiner from this 
authority to co-operate with the school, and keep the standard 
level. Were this Germany, Sherborne would have a place on 
a long list of “‘ approved schools ” permitted to conduct their 
own examinations with the help of an external examiner. An 
external examiner is a good thing, and an external examina- 
tion a bad: I mean, for a good school. Bad schools cannot be 
trusted: for them the whole examination must be external. 
Freedom is a jewel in a school. By this I do not mean that the 
H.M., the masters, and the boys should do what they please 
in respect of work, but that the school, within limits and under 
some broad form of authority, should freely shape and freely 
work the programme of its own teaching and its own 
examining. 

There is much root and branch criticism nowadays of 
examinations. It helps to carry the newspapers through the 
silly season. I believe in examinations, because I believe in 
original sin. Who that knows boys, who that has been one, 
doubts that boys on the whole need lines marked out for them 
within which to work and goals towards which to strive? To 
get work done by boys, and done to a standard, requires a set 
programme, examinations, and prizes. It may be different 
with girls: the divine spontaneities of womankind may 
suffice: I do not know. It is not necessary, of course, to 
believe in any and every examination. If examinations are on 
the mend, it is only because they very badly need amendment. 
~ Good examinations will hurt only those boys whose qualities 
are too fugitive and fragile altogether for Public School life. 
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After all, examinations are nothing but doing the best you 
can on the spur of the moment with the means available : 
and human life is like that. Examinations are liker life, 

erhaps, than teaching and study are. They are certainly 
liker the life for which Public Schools are meant to prepare 
boys. 

The Public Schools work powerfully on the social imagina- 
tion of boys. In those impressive scenes, as yours is here, 
amidst those buildings enriched by the effects and associations 
of antiquity, the long tradition of ordered ways and famous 
names tells on every inmate. The boy is but one in this 
company of the living and the dead: among them he may 
find his hero and exemplar, and he will always find his match, 
and more. The school humbles the perceptive boy, but 
stimulates and steadies him too. Inside the framework of 
rules and customs he finds safety and happiness: outside it, 
neither. The scheme of equilibrium requires in a boy a two- 
edged sense, a sense of self and a sense of other, a sense of 
rights and of duties, of social pattern and of cohesion. The 
indeterminate, the wistful, the passive, and the negative are 
here at a discount. In this thronging life at close quarters the 
cues are unmistakable—to be active, prompt, direct and con- 
trolled: to be friendly and courteous, to keep smiling, to 
keep one’s own counsel, to keep one’s heart elsewhere than 
on one’s sleeve. Premature and even harsh some of these cues 
may seem for tender years. But Public School education, 
even on the social side, is not without hardness and hardship. 
This is a life keyed up, in the likeness indeed of an examina- 
tion—of the good examination. It is to live as if all life were 
a long emergency in which nothing less than a clear mind, a 
ready will, conviction and courage, that is, nothing but the 
best, were the daily and hourly needs. This sort of life, in a 
word, is a clearing of the issues, and a call for alertness and 
decision. Delays and evasions are not of this keen mood, nor 
are secrecies, or childishness, or freakishness, or will-o’-the- 
wisps of fancy, or... plenty other things. The odd weak 
sides of selfishness and self-assertion have no part in this 
mood, 

One of the most leading cues of Public School life is the cue 
to belong. The root lies deep : what is bred in the bone must 
come out. All men at first belong: they are their mother’s 
long before they become their own. Some never quite become 
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their own : the mothers hold on hard, the mothers and many 
more. The lesson of belonging, of being a member, of sharing, 
is all-important. Here in this school is the play-life of 
patriotism and citizenship. The instinct of attachment works 
with spontaneous force, though not always without crudity 
and narrowness. But the lesson of belonging reaches forward 
always to moral and religious matters of vital import. If these 
implications are not accepted and worked out, if their force 
is not made to tell heavily in the life of the school, great risks 
arise. Public Schools have their own besetting temptations : 
and the chief perhaps is egoism. The more intimate, the more 
disciplined, the more forceful an organisation is, the more it 
needs the religious influences, lest it conceive itself as an end 
in itself, lest belonging to it should pervert principle, or blind 
hearts and minds. For belonging can seem to hallow selfish- 
ness. 

What is the alternative to the religious tradition of the 
Public Schools? Sectionalism, class-interest, selfishness un- 
reconciled and unsubordinated—in a word, the extravagances 
of organised egoism. The extravagant nationalism that per- 
vades and distracts Europe may be traced in part at least to 
the prevalence of secularist education. ‘‘ To be as one is to 
be as God ” is good totalitarian doctrine. Here in this English 
school, on lines of old tradition, a boy is helped to feel himself 
a member of a greater life that existed before him and will 
exist after him ; he is made to feel greatness and goodness in 
his school and in people, and made to feel, too, that the hand 
of God is in it all, that neither his school nor himself is an end, 
or a sufficiency, but only servant, and disciple, and means. He 
is made to feel, in short, that there is challenge and scrutiny 
of his school and himself coming from another quarter alto- 
gether, from God, and that this challenge cannot be put aside. 
That is what all the keying-up in school life tends towards. 
That is what belonging comes to in the end. That is what all 
the wealth of opportunities, of influences, of happy inter- 
course, offered here really means. “ To whom much is given, 
of him much will be required.” The boy of spirit and percep- 
tion will see the point, if not at first, then presently, and he 
will rise to it. Most boys will see it. Some will not. For them 
it will seem no great matter. And they themselves will be no 
great matter. 

Joun Murray. 


SWITZERLAND FIGHTS AGAINST A 
NEW OANSCHLe 


HE situation created by the Anschluss of Austria has 

brought with it a number of new and rather dangerous 

problems, not only for Czechoslovakia but also for 
Switzerland. How serious they are is seen from a recent 
declaration of Herr Baumann, President of the Confederation, 
in which he announced that the Swiss nation will defend its 
freedom and independence as long as the Swiss people have 
breath. There are many good reasons for anxiety in Switzer- 
land. The problem that has suddenly arisen is not only a 
problem for Switzerland but also for Europe and especially 
for France. We shall see later why. 

The new period in the history of Europe began for Switzer- 
land in a peculiar way. On March 14th, when the Reichswehr 
had entered Austrian territory, the diplomatic representative 
of Germany in Berne called on the Swiss Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in order to assure the Swiss Government, in the name 
of Herr Hitler, that the Fuehrer had no evil intentions in 
regard to Switzerland and that he would respect the integrity 
of the country. This was an astonishing declaration for the 
Swiss nation, which had taken for granted that its inde- 
pendence was a permanent element in Europe’s structure and 
needed no special acknowledgment. Herr Hitler’s assurance, 
however, proved that he was well aware of the fear that he 
might also try to annex the nearly 3 million German-speaking 
Swiss. If this apprehension has become possible, it dates not 
only from the entry of German troops into Austria but from 
the very beginning of the Nazi régime in Germany. On the 
same day on which the German envoy made his declaration in 
Berne all the important bookshops in Vienna exposed maps 
which showed not only the actual frontiers of Germany, but 
also the territories outside Germany which, according to the 
National-Socialist theories, belong to the Fatherland. Among 
them was also the territory of Switzerland inhabited by a 
German-speaking population. But this was no surprise. It 
was characteristic that these maps were suddenly seen in 
Vienna just at the moment when Austria was occupied. Years 
ago the German press had already claimed that these nearly 
3 million Swiss were actually without “ Fatherland ” and 
would only get one when they were incorporated into the 
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Greater Germany. Optimists might have been induced to 
think that all this campaign had been checked by Herr 
Hitler’s démarche in Berne. But only a few days after the 
occupation of Austria, several important German newspapers 
began to reopen the same campaign in spite of Herr Hitler’s 
declaration. The Frankfurter Zeitung published an article 
which said: “No branch of the German race has the right 
or the possibility of withdrawing from the common destiny 
of all the Germans.” It is remarkable that this declaration 
was printed in the country where no newspaper and particu- 
larly not so important a oneas the Frankfurter Zeitung would 
publis anything that was not approved by Dr. Goebbels. 
But this was not a special case. Another powerful paper, the 
Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung, wrote after Herr Hitler’s assur- 
ance: “‘ Austria has had the experience of what can be called 
V erschwetzern |Swissising], meaning the tragedy of a people 
which has been made to believe that they were a nation while 
in reality they were only part of a community of the same 
language.” At the same time, a special edition of the Berliner 
Illustrierte Zeitung inundated Switzerland. It contained many 
illustrations of the so-called enthusiasm with which the 
German troops had been welcomed in Austria, and this 
review was sold at a price far below the real rate of exchange 
and even below the price of Swiss reviews. A few weeks later 
the German press reproached the Swiss press for not having 
truly informed their readers about the meeting of Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini. They were accused of not having 

ublished enough details of the receptions given in Rome. 
Finally, the Swiss Government was forced to lodge a protest 
in Berlin against the use of a school book containing a map 
which marked the German-speaking regions of Switzerland 
as future German territory. All these things show that in 
spite of the spontaneous declaration of the German envoy in 
Berne nothing has really changed. There is no reason for the 
Swiss people to feel assured of the goodwill of Germany. The 
new steps taken by the Federal Government show already 
that it is fully aware of the new danger. 

First of all the change in the situation is of military 
character. So long as Austria existed, the eastern frontier of 
Switzerland could be neglected. Only one division of the 
Swiss army had its quarters on this side. There had been no 
reason for keeping a greater force in this region, for her 
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relations with Austria had been always very friendly. And 
what could be feared from little Austria which only wished 
to be left in peace? The situation is now quite different, 
especially on the northern, southern and eastern frontiers. 
Since the beginning of Germany’s rearmament, three divisions 
had been placed in the north on the border of the Rhine, 
while only two divisions were in the proximity of the French 
frontier. Quite recently a special frontier corps was created 
and was exclusively placed in the new system of defence 
established near the German border. A sort of Maginot line 
in miniature has been constructed in this region to stop a 
possible German invasion and to permit the mobilisation of 
the other units. Sixteen months ago the Federal Government 
issued a loan of 240 million Swiss francs in order to reorganise 
the army and fully modernise its equipment. For the first 
time the Swiss general staff decided to order great quantities 
of tanks and aeroplanes. All these measures had been taken 
while Austria still existed ; Germany’s enormous rearmament 
compelled the Swiss to make a serious sacrifice. 

The German-Swiss frontier has now increased by several 
hundreds of miles. It begins at Basle, runs along the border of 
the Rhine and continues for more than 200 miles in the east 
on the former Austrian frontier. The whole north and more 
than half the east of Switzerland is now surrounded by 
Germany. It is a situation akin to that of Czechoslovakia, 
perhaps worse. In the north the Rhine border is not easy to 
defend, for the Rhine is very narrow and the country behind 
it is flat and without strategical possibilities. To the east the 
valley of the Rhine reappears, together with the valley of 
the Inn. Both lead into the interior of Switzerland. The 
valley of the Rhine arrives at the Alps of Glarus and the city 
of Chur, the capital of the canton, and the valley of the Inn 
opens the way to the Alps of the Engadine. These two valleys 
are now of great strategical importance since the enlarged 
Germany with her enormous army has replaced little Austria 
from whom Switzerland had nothing to fear. At the same 
time Germany has become the direct neighbour of the impor- 
tant canton of St. Gall and its capital of the same name with 
500,000 inhabitants. On the other side of the Rhine is situated 
the little principality of Liechtenstein, united with Switzer- 
land by monetary and customs’ agreements. German news- 
papers pretend already that there is a “ minority ” demanding 
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the Anschluss, although the little Liechtenstein people imme- 
diately declared that it did not want to loosen its union with 
Switzerland. All this requires a reorganisation of the Swiss 
army. The one division that is there now is obviously in- 
sufficient for the defence of this border. It is out of the 
question to reduce the number of the divisions placed on the 
northern frontier where already the greater part of the army 
is stationed. In the south, on the Italian border, the same 
precaution is necessary because the Italian propaganda in the 
Ticino district has recently increased and requires alertness 
and readiness for all emergencies.* This is especially so since 
the establishment of the Berlin-Rome axis. Only on the 
French side has Switzerland nothing to fear. France alone of 
the three neighbours of Switzerland demands nothing and 
keeps aloof from Swiss internal affairs. No Frenchman would 
dream of demanding the incorporation of Geneva and the 
Swiss districts where French is spoken into France! It is 
therefore possible, and even probable, that the necessary 
reinforcements will be taken from the western frontier. The 
Government has already decided to prolong the period of 
military service and now demands new credit for an increase 
in armaments. 

So much for the military aspect of the problem. There is 
also the economic factor to consider. The maintenance of good 
relations with Austria and of her independence has always been 
of great importance for Switzerland because an independent 
Austria was a guarantee of free access to Central and Eastern 
Europe. After the Franco-German War of 1870, Swiss and 
French capital collaborated in constructing the Arlberg 
railway line which was built to link the Austrian provinces of 
Arlberg and Tyrol; and this permitted communication with 
Eastern Europe without having to cross German territory. 
At the end of the Great War, Switzerland’s interest in the 
independence of Austria increased still further. Switzerland 
participated in the international loans granted to Austria, and 
Swiss capital was invested in Austrian industries. After 1933, 
when Herr Hitler came into power, the maintenance of this 

* The following appeared in the Sunday Dispatch of August 7th: “ Strategically 
important zones in the Swiss holiday district of Grisons, a canton bordering Italy, have 
been closed to tourists. Concealed fortresses are being constructed on three important 
passes near the Swiss-Italian frontier. The routes are the Maloja Pass, the Bernina 
Pass and the Julien Pass. Close approach to the roads is forbidden, and the districts 
are patrolled by sentries.”’ 
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gateway to the east of Europe became of vital importance to 
Switzerland. This communication has now been cut off. It 
is now impossible to reach Prague, Budapest, Warsaw and 
Belgrade from Ziirich without crossing Germany. At the 
same time, the junction of Germany and Italy at the Brenner 
pass has brought with it a new problem. Hitherto a great 
part of the traffic between Germany and Italy has been 
effected via Switzerland and the St. Gothard pass, although 
the route via the Brenner is a little shorter. The very modern 
equipment of the Swiss line compensated for the difference of 
length. The Swiss fear that Germany will now, after the 
establishment of a direct frontier with Italy, choose the 
Brenner way, partly for reasons of prestige and partly to save 
the expense in Swiss francs, seeing that Germany is very short 
of foreign exchange. This would cause considerable financial 
loss to Switzerland. The country is already in fear of what will 
become of the international loans granted to Austria and the 
Swiss loans which had been granted to Austrian cities. Swiss 
citizens established in Austria are now forced to deliver their 
holdings of foreign exchange to the German authorities, and 
it will become impossible for many of them to leave Austria 
and find a new means of existence in Switzerland because they 
are unable to dispose of their capital. It is also probable that 
Austria now incorporated into Germany will cease to buy the 
same quantities of Swiss merchandise as before ; they will be 
replaced by German goods. 

There is yet another side to the problem. The Anschluss 
has deprived the Swiss newspapers of a large public in Austria. 
Most of the papers are now forbidden by the German authori- 
ties. The Swiss publishers of books are in the same situation. 
In normal times and before the Nazi régime in Germany the 
literary relations between Switzerland and Germany had been 
very close. Swiss books had been published by German 
publishers and books published in German by Swiss firms had 
been sold not only in Switzerland but also in Germany. Now 
in Germany only those books and those authors are tolerated 
who are approved by Dr. Goebbels. That means that Swiss 
writers and publishers in the German language are confined 
to selling in the small Swiss market, and naturally 2-5 million 
German-speaking Swiss offer very reduced possibilities as 
compared with the 76 millions of Greater Germany. The link 
between Swiss and German civilisation is broken and it is not 
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without danger for the former. For nearly all the German- 
speaking Swiss talk a great variety of dialects that differ from 
literary German and cannot easily be understood by the 
majority of Germans. Only books and newspapers are printed 
in literary German, while the debates in the municipal assem- 
blies and even in the courts are very often held in dialect. 

All this is a matter of grave concern not only to Switzerland 
but also to France. This new military threat to Switzerland 
is also alarming France. The new Swiss demand for acknow- 
ledgment of complete neutrality has been granted by France, 
in accordance with Great Britain and the Council of the 
League of Nations, but there is some anxiety in France as to 
whether Switzerland will really defend her integrity and fight 
against a German invasion. It is known that Germany during 
the war had considered the possibility of attacking France by 
invading Switzerland. The French Maginot line ends five 
kilometres before Basle and the Swiss frontier, according to 
the old treaty of 1816 that forbade France to establish 
fortresses in this region. France respected this treaty when 
she constructed her new system of defence, but there is a 
rather dangerous hole near the Swiss frontier at Basle which 
may tempt the German invader to violate Swiss territory and 
to push as far as Lyons or Creusot, the seat of the Schneider 
armament works. France is also highly interested in the 
maintenance of the Swiss economic system. Switzerland is 
the best buyer of French goods on the Continent, and no less 
than Io per cent. of the total of French exports are sent to 
little Switzerland. The new situation might affect the eco- 
nomic position of Switzerland, which is already forced to buy 
large quantities of German goods in order to get possession of 
the millions of frozen marks, the only means by which they 
can be repaid on their large credits granted to Germany 
before the Nazi régime. A weakening of Swiss economy and 
an increase in German exportations to Switzerland would 
equally affect French economy and exports. 

At present, however, the German-speaking population of 
Switzerland is rather favourable to France. The present Swiss 
envoy in Paris, Herr Stucki, who is of German-Swiss origin, 
delivered a remarkable address on the occasion of presenting 
his credentials to Monsieur Lebrun, President of the French 
Republic. Herr Stucki said: “It seems to me, and I attach 
particular importance to this fact, that in these days when 
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democratic institutions are daily attacked, the noblest and 
highest task is to give to the French Republic a picture of 
Swiss democracy. I will use all my force and my profound 
conviction in order to solidify more than ever the relations of 
friendship which exist between our democracies and to 
develop their mutual appreciation.” It is significant that a 
Swiss diplomat whose mother tongue is German expressed 
himself in such vigorous words. Hitherto the German 
propaganda in Switzerland has had no success. If it is true 
that the French “ Popular Front ” and the social experiments 
of Monsieur Léon Blum have been watched in Switzerland 
with distrust, it is also a fact that no sympathy has been given 
to the propaganda of the German press which tried to frighten 
the Swiss people with the ghost of bolshevism invading 
Switzerland from France. Also all efforts of Germany to 
create in Switzerland a feeling of anti-Semitism have been in 
vain. Swiss tribunals have severely condemned the authors 
of such propaganda, all the more as they accused respectable 
Swiss personalities of “‘ being paid by Jews,” of “ having 
placed Switzerland in the position of a vassal of France and of 
being under the rule of international Jewry.” Germany, 
which does not refrain from insulting Switzerland and the 
Swiss people, finds it compatible with this attitude to pretend 
that an ever so slight critical remark in the Swiss press is 
intolerable to German dignity. There are signs that Herr 
Hitler might try to force upon Switzerland one of his pet 
ideas, a so-called press truce, which in reality would be 
nothing less than the end of the liberty of the Swiss press. 
Austria also had concluded a press truce with Germany! 
R. A. FrrepMan. 


N.B.—Since the above was written, the Italian and Ger- 
man Governments have given fresh assurances that they will 
respect Swiss neutrality. The German Government affirms 
in a diplomatic note its satisfaction that Switzerland has, 
according to the decision of the League of Nations, reobtained 
her former neutrality as regards sanctions. But the Deutsche 
Diplomatische Korrespondenz comments : “ If the principle of 
neutrality is to be effective it must be sustained by an 
absolute objectivity in the relations between the two countries; 
and that means great reserve in formulating the ideas which 
may result from the differences between the two régimes.” 


THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE NEW 
AUTHORITARIANISM. 


ECENTLY at an eclectic clerical gathering an Anglican 

Professor of Divinity posed the writer of this article 

with an inquiry about the full and precise implication 
of the term “ Free Churches.” He confessed to a general 
appreciation of its significance; as for example that in this 
instance the noun qualifies the adjective no less than the 
adjective the noun: and this cleared the ground. For a 
church, whatever else it may be, is a group of people gathered 
into a community, acknowledging a common allegiance, a 
common bond; therefore the “freedom” of the Free 
Churches cannot be of the sort that would leave every Free 
Churchman a law unto himself. The Free Churches are not 
lodges in which religious anarchists meet to encourage one 
another in the defiance of all religious rule and authority. 

But in what sense, then, did our Churches claim to be 
“Free”? If the answer was to be put into a single sentence 
one had to run the risk not only of paradox but also of seeming 
arrogance, and reply: They call themselves “ Free ” because 
they regard themselves as bound to the Word of God, and 
because they understand this central allegiance to liberate 
them from anything like an absolute submission to any other 
authority, ecclesiastical or civil. 

Let us see, first, how this answer works out in the region of 
faith. As to his Christian faith, a Free Churchman in com- 
mon with all Christians, begins with something given. If 
he is asked, What is this given thing? he may reasonably 
answer: It is something objective; it is not a supposition 
which we add to our faith but the presupposition with 
which we begin. It is in history and behind history ;_pro- 
perly understood, it creates history and is its very theme 
and continuum. It is the Word of God. And this Word of 
God is historically before us, supremely, in the Gospel, 
encountering us in Jesus Christ. 

So far all Churchmen, all men of Christian faith, stand to- 
gether. But, for the Free Churchman, the Word of God is the 
one objective authority, accessible and sufficient for faith and 
life. And here he breaks away from those Churchmen for 
whom the Church itself certifies the Word, defining its 
doctrine and fixing the faith of all true believers. For if the 
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argument runs, Is it not the Church who gave us the Word, 
the Church who gave us the canon of Holy Scripture, the 
Church who through her Councils and Creeds defined its 
doctrine, and the Church who, through her Orders, Sacra- 
ments and ministry, conveys the supernatural grace of the 
Word to the faithful? the answer of Free Churchmen is: It 
is the Word that certifies the Church, not the Church the Word. 
The Church gave us the Scriptures, but the Word gave us the 
Church. The Church, the Scriptures, the Creeds, the Sacra- 
ments, the ministry, all bear witness to the Word ; they can- 
not fix and frame it within final and binding definitions. That 
which is “ given,” then, is the living, eternal Word of God 
encountered supremely in the Gospel and in the Person of 
Jesus Christ. This, for us, is authoritative in the region of 
faith, and creates the faith that receives it. 

Moreover our final allegiance is obviously not to any par- 
ticular and systematised theory of the Word—not even to our 
own! Our Protestant fathers believed the Word was repro- 
duced infallibly and verbatim in the Scriptures ; we endorse the 
general claim of Christian scholarship to go behind that theory 
and examine it in the light of all the facts that modern know- 
ledge can command, and form our conclusions accordingly. 

Here, then, we have one aspect of our Free Church witness. 
Over against those who claim that Holy Church has defined 
the Word and fixed those definitions for all time, and who 
therefore deny the existence of any Christian right to inquire 
behind these formulations, or, at least, any Christian liberty 
to reach conclusions at variance with them—over against 
this authoritarian attitude the Free Churchman says: We 
value the guidance of these definitions ; they are sacred and 
precious ; but we do not acknowledge their absolute authority. 
We hold ourselves free to seek behind and beyond them to the 
eternal Word of God to which—to Whom—Church and 
Scriptures and Creeds alike bear witness. 

Now this position may be right or wrong, but no one will 
deny that its underlying principle is one of incalculable im- 
portance. Nor can the Free Churchman be convicted of a 
wholly unreasonable prejudice if he suggests that those 
countries where authoritarian Christianity has been domi- 
mant are apt to be the countries where materialism and 
scepticism are most widespread and where social and political 
liberties are most easily undermined. Churches which claim 
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for themselves a final authority in dogmatic definition, and 
thus attack the mind by methods of concussion, can hardly 
fail to represent Christianity as fundamentally magisterial 
and dictatorial and as consecrating the despotic principle. 
The act of Christian faith may then be all too easily equated, 
in the eyes of the world, with the collapse of the intellect before 
the assault of dogma, and the alternative that offers itself is 
the repudiation of faith altogether. So that if ever again in 
our own country Christianity were to be nationalised into one 
comprehensive, syndicated institution which should claim 
authority to stand magisterially and prescriptively between 
the Word of God and the people, then it is likely that by 
millions of Englishmen the livery of unbelief would be 
accepted as a nobler habit for the soul than the uniform of so 
regimented a faith. 

One recognises, of course, the blots and stains on the other 
side of the picture. Over three hundred sects in Christendom! 
What a witness to confusion! What an affront to the Faith! 
Yet we ought not to be misled out of all reason by these 
figures. So far as the Free Churches are concerned, the fact 
is that these sectarian divisions classify themselves under a 
very few heads. There may be a variety of Baptist sects in 
Europe and America, but they are all Bavtists, and known to 
be such; the same is true of the various Presbyterian 
Churches, and, until recent years, of the many different 
Methodist bodies, now happily united : and between Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists there is 
an impressive unity in all matters of vital faith—a unity 
which is making for visible union. And the point is that this 
unity which already exists, and which is developing toward 
organic union, has not been dictated by any external ecclesi- 
astical authority; it has been conceived in liberty and 
wrought by the grace of the Spirit and the Word of God. It 
is to this liberty, then, that the Free Churches bear witness ; 
liberty in the region of intellect and conscience—liberty of 
faith; not the licence to choose truth or error, for man is 
obligated to choose the truth; but liberty to seek and culti- 
vate an examined faith in the light of the living Word of 
God ; liberty, therefore, to accept as helps and guides, and 
not as warders and taskmasters, the doctrine and counsel 
that come to us by tradition and by institutional certification. 

VoL, CLIV. 21 
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But also, for Free Churchmen, the Word of God is the 
charter of freedom in the region of politics and the State no 
less than in the region of faith. And here, manifestly, the Free 
Church witness is pertinent to the new situation in Europe. 

When Cavour on his deathbed greeted Fra Giacomo with 
the words, “ Friar, a free Church in a free State! ”, he spoke 
in the voice of nineteenth-century Liberalism. The Christian 
Church and the secular State were to exist side by side, each 
minding its own proper business ; and even when the State 
established the Church by law it was still recognised that 
their spheres were distinct, and therefore the partnership was 
amicable. But in Europe to-day the new Totalitarian ideo- 
logies have created a new situation. To-day the State is 
entering the domain of the Church ; it is invading the realm 
of metaphysics, of conscience, of faith ; it is itself a sort of 
Church, with a creed of its own, a morality of its own, a 
spiritual goal of its own ; it puts itself forward as a transcen- 
dent entity, a religious (or anti-religious) mystery, sitting in 
the place of authority and power and demanding of its 
subjects a complete obedience in mind and will and soul. 

For the average Englishman, it is true, these reflections 
have a relevancy that is comfortably remote. As Professor 
Karl Barth has suggested recently at St. Andrew’s, Great 
Britain is still, in common with the Scandinavian countries, 
living in the old Europe of bygone days, and the happy 


anachronism is accepted with more or less of complacency. 


. it must always seem natural to a Briton to regard our 
Continental troubles, commotions, struggles and revolutions as 
regrettable but transitory exceptions to the rule with which you 
are familiar, whereas the plain fact is that over the whole Con- 
tinent it is precisely this rule itself—that unity of Church and 
State which means the Old Europe . . . —which has been shaken 
and in part shattered. 


And however secure our insulation may be, it ought not to 
narcotise a proper concern for the nature of our own witness 
in the present world-situation. Moreover, it may be that 
Canon Guy Rogers was not unconscionably wide of the mark 
when he suggested recently at Oxford that it might need only 
another major crisis to transform our own National Govern- 
ment into something more or less pontifical and totalitarian 
—in the name, of course, of the Defence of the Realm. 
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It is here, indeed, that the situation for all our Churches, 
National and Free, is crucial—here in the fact that the 
morality of every national or imperial State is grounded upon 
its own interests and preservation. Self-preservation is the 
sovereign law of the State, and any course—arson, poisoning, 
the destruction of unarmed civilian communities—is “ moral ” 
and justifiable if the defence of the realm demands it. Here 
we reach the ultimates of State-morality; and now that 
modern science has placed at the disposal of the State such 
forces of destruction as can menace whole populations with 
terror, torture, madness and death, the challenge to the 
Christian conscience is inescapable. No one believes that 
Christianity can be nationalised like coal or gas or electricity, 
and subordinated to the service of Governments as a public 
utility ; there is however a very general belief that religion 
properly functions (and justifies itself) as the preservative of 
society and usually as the upholder of the existing order and 
the State itself. And as to this, modern Free Churchmen 
cannot be lightly accused of inculcating a disparaging con- 
ception of the dignity of earthly government or of forgetting 
that the Powers that be are ordained of God. As the Rev. 
Thomas Edmunds has recently pointed out in his excellent 
little book, “ Christian Freedom and Community,” as far 
back as 1895 so doughty a Free Churchman as Dr. Clifford 
contributed to the Contemporary Review an article on 
** Religion and State” in which he quoted with approval 
Lotze’s dictum that the State is “‘ a union of living persons 
. . . feeling itself to be more than the sum of those living 
persons,” and holding itself “ obliged to maintain a definite 
form of spiritual culture.” Dr. Clifford indeed went further 
and animadverted upon the blindness of men in times past 
“to the divinity of the State” as a “sovereign educator ” 
and “ guide to life,” and to the function “‘ of civic activity in 
establishing the rule of God.” 

But to-day the blind ruthlessness of modern warfare and 
the neo-paganism of modern States are slowly forcing the 
Christian conscience over the line of “ world-affirmation ” 
and back upon the ultimate line of world-negation ”? main- 
tained by Apostolic Christianity. It is coming to be felt that 
the first Christian concern is not for the preservation of the 
State nor yet of “ civilisation,” but for the confession of the 
eternal Faith in a temporal and transient world; and that, 
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by a divine paradox, the Churches can best serve—and save— 
“civilisation ” by denying its ultimacy as a moral ideal. In 
short, their allegiance is not to any of the kingdoms of this 
world but to a Kingdom not of this world, and to the eternal 
Word of God. 

This is not to identify the Free Church position with an 
extreme and absolute Pacifism. The pacifist who endeavours 
after a seamless ideological ethic and a pedantic moralism is 
countered by the New Testament itself, which includes both 
the Sermon on the Mount and the thirteenth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. To affirm the Last Things is not to 
declare that they must be the Next Things, nor to repudiate 
all ethical relations with interim conditions. To affirm 
eternity and deny the finality of this present world, to affirm 
the law of love and deny the primacy of force—this is not to 
deny also the reality, within its own sphere, of the temporal 
State, nor to repudiate its sanctions. For here, indeed, the 
New Testament commits us to that fundamental paradox 
from which there is really no escape—although to recognise 
is to be accused of ‘‘ confused thinking” or worse—namely, 
the paradoxical relation between the temporal and the 
eternal, between flesh and spirit, between force and love. To 
live in society at all is to agree to some measure of com- 
promise, and to attempt to apply the Christian rule to a sub- 
Christian civilisation is to acknowledge the necessity. ‘‘ For 
love’s sake,” as Brunner puts it, “ the possession of force by 
the State is necessary, although in itself the use of force is 
opposed to love.” And this cannot be dismissed as “ cas- 
uistry,” since the Christian, in common with every rational 
citizen, must deal not only with principles but with actual 
cases, 

For this reason most Free Churchmen, no less than others, 
have supported the League of Nations. They have believed 
that war can be built out of our international life only as it 
has been built out of the internal affairs of individual countries 
—by some system of union, by a common law, a common 
currency of conscience and a central authority capable of 
enforcing its sanctions. The League, in other words, repre- 
sented an approach to the Christian ideal of community, an 
ideal in which war on the one hand and neutrality on the other 
were ruled out as an offence against international morality. 
But what is to be done if the Great Powers, betraying the 
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League with a kiss, lead us back to an era of balance-of- 
power diplomacy, calculated neutralities and “ non-inter- 
vention”? For then war itself is by way of being tacitly 
reinstated, and from being outlawed as a crime against the 
community of nations returns to its status as a legitimate 
instrument of national or imperial policy. There must be a 
limit somewhere to Christian compromise, a limit beyond 
which it becomes indecent. Compromise that obtains an 
advance toward a recognised ideal is one thing, compromise 
that make terms with apostasy another. 

But it is precisely here that the new mind and temper in 
European politics meets the Churches with a demand, tacit 
or explicit, that their witness must conform to the policy of 
the national State. The Church, ceasing to be seer or prophet, 
is put into uniform as Chaplain-General. 

What is being envisaged, then, is a fight for what Professor 
Barth has termed “ the most inward being ” of the Churches 
—of Christianity itself. And more: it is a fight for the soul, 
the spiritual liberty, of the human race. For if in these last 
years in Germany the Confessional Churches have found their 
long-neglected meeting-houses crowded with earnest wor- 
shippers, has it not been, in part at least, because the con- 
fession which these Churches are now witnessing is no mere 
sectarian affair but is a conflict waged no less for the struggling 
spirit of Man than for the freedom of the Word of God? For 
the struggle in Germany is dramatising a conflict which is 
age-long and world-wide, and which, being a conflict of prin- 
ciple, is inexorable and beyond compromise. In the light—or 
darkness—of this menace of the modern State, what may be 
the position of our National and State-established Churches 
in Europe is a question which must be left to answer itself; 
but it is clear that in these last decades the witness of the 
Free Churches has assumed, not indeed a new significance, but 
a new intensity of significance. 

And for Free Churchmen the application is plain. If our free- 
dom stands in the Word of God we must seek to the Word as it 
encounters us in history and life and supremely in the Gospel, 
knowing that this same living Word “ gives to every man 
and every era such answers to their questions as they deserve.” 
For indeed it is not a Recall to Religion that deeply meets the 
situation. Religion is an ambiguous word and its calls and 
recalls are various. They may summon us with an appeal that 
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means little more than that of the Old School Tie (spiritual- 
ised), or an appeal to preserve the status quo from those com- 
motions which threaten the traditional order, or even an 
appeal to submit to some new and plausible tyranny in the 
name of God and King and Country. There is no lack of 
“ religion ” in our new and militant Cesarisms. It is not 
religion that convicts the conscience of man and imposes a 
crisis upon the world, but Christ ; nor even “ Christianity,” 
externalised and systematised and capable of “‘ concordats ” 
and arrangements, but Christ. In Him the living Word 
encounters us, and it is He Who encounters us in the Word. 
In our bondage to that Word is our freedom; and we are 
coming to see that the freedom of God, the freedom of the 
Word, and the freedom of Man stand together. 
Gwityn O. GRIFFITH. 


JACOB WASSERMANN. 
HROUGH the towns and villages of the Bavarian 


province of Franconia a young man is harried, with 

burning eyes. He is sixteen years old and hungry. He 
loves his home, that which is called the “ heart of Germany.” 
He cannot leave it, and yet he knows that it can never be a 
home for him, that he will never have a home, he, Ahasuerus, 
the wandering Jew. He has nothing of his own, not even a 
parental home, for his father, married a second time, has no 
use for him. No one has any use for him, himself, Jacob 
Wassermann, least of all. No one wants his work. He is in a 
land rich and blossoming, needing industry and skill, and 
yet he is shut out of it. Restless and fugitive shalt thou be on 
earth, O Jew! 

Then at last a hint of release comes from Vienna, from a 
faraway and unknown uncle. But after a few months this 
dream too is shattered. It has been more like a nightmare. 
The relations have even less use for the youngster from Furth 
than he for them. For at this time he loves but one person, 
his mother, but one place, her grave in the Jewish cemetery 
at Nuremberg. Jacob Wassermann wanders on and on 
blindly through a land that does not want him, does not need 
him. Munich, Nuremberg, Wurzburg, Zurich mark but the 
halts on the road of this fevered journey, of these hurrying, 
futile attempts of a hemmed-in, hunted creature to find rest, 
work, peace. 

At twenty he set foot in Munich. Here he was to spend 
four endless years, hard on the starvation level of proletarian 
existence as manual worker and casual labourer. All day long 
he vegetates. Only the nights are his own, and these he gives 
up to his visions. It is out of this period—as a complacent 
and empty century lies down to die—that his first work 
arises, The Jews of Zirndorf. It is the history of a people’s 
character, a waif’s story of home. In the prologue two 
characters emerge, play their part and vanish—the messianic 
figure of the Sabbatai Zevi, a dark and gloomy shadow, 
and the suffering Agathon, a morbid self-portrait. The book 
contains all the problems of a man of forty. 

An author’s life, begun like a dark musical theme; the 
key in which the chords are struck has a new name, but the 
content is old. It is called My Life as German and Jew. The 
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landscape is German, but the heart which burns itself out 
within it is Jewish. It is under this sign that the German poet 
and Jewish sceptic, Jacob Wassermann, begins his work. The 
books which follow handle problems of a narrower world. 
The poet goes to Vienna. Austria is to become his second 
home, his grave. The short stories and novels, covering a 
whole decade, are to-day, both in their literary and personal 
worth, faded, even unimportant. They are all—The House- 
keeper, The Story of Young Renate Fuchs, Moloch, The 
Unkissed Lips, Alexander in Babylon, and The Sisters—but 
stones that make up the great building of his Caspar Hauser. 
Like all his writings, this is also very much an autobiography, 
a self-revelation. Young Jacob Wassermann is the young 
Caspar Hauser. He is the man without home, without past 
and without future. He is that Middle German mystic’s 
candle that burns at both ends. In a world of the most awful 
confusion, of inextricable, tumultuous muddle, that utter 
fool Caspar is the one stable point in the vision’s flight. With 
a poet’s magic eyes he is seen set back in the past, a grandiose 
vision of the confusion which will soon threaten the poet him- 
self. That confusion was to be in his married life; but not 
much can or should be said of that ‘“‘ marital hell,”’ besides 
the little that the author himself put into his last work, the 
vast, complex Joseph Kerkhoven’s Third Existence. 

This first marriage of Wassermann’s, entered into at the 
turn of the century and not broken off till the end of the War, 
was “the thorn in the flesh” of which Kierkegaard spoke 
so shudderingly. As time went on the marriage was blessed 
with children, but the partners were as restless and as un- 
happy as poor Caspar Hauser, its product. Later there came 
another novel—quite apart from the unimportant propa- 
gandist pot-boilers, as he himself shamefacedly called them— 
born of the labyrinths of that “ marital hell,” The Goose 
Man. Both man and poet had meanwhile grown richer and 
riper, and so he could let this work end, in contrast to the 
tragic conclusion of Caspar Hauser, with a peaceful, resigned 
Daniel Nothafft. This musician’s novel has a permanent 
place as one of the finest monuments of the German language. 
Everything that can be called music and landscape in Ger- 
many is there in marvellous movement, and echoes long after 
in the memory. It is into its development that the poet’s 
first great experience falls, his finding a home. The poet, the 
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age-long wanderer, Agathon, Alexander, Erwin, the forty- 
year-old, finds a home. Altaussee, the Austrian village at the 
foot of the Dachstein, at the edge of the little lake, that pearl 
in the magic shell of the Salzkammergut, becomes the poet’s 
deepest intellectual and spiritual home. He will never leave 
it again ; he will follow Columbus’s trail to America and travel 
Stanley’s path in Africa, but he will always come back to his 
Altaussee. In his dreams the lake’s small jagged waves roll, 
blown by the southernly Féhn, the bare and mighty Loser 
towers, the noble, sheer-faced Trisselwand glitters, and the 
colossal whiteness of the Dachstein glacier shines immortal 
and unforgettable. Here by the lake, on its grassy shores, 
only a stone’s throw from the country houses of Schnitzler 
and Hofmannsthal, his closest friends (as far as the creative 
mind’s loneliness knows such a relationship at all), the poet 
settles down. Even so, restless like the waves of the lake, 
accusations and lawsuits of the marital conflict strike unceas- 
ingly even as far as this paradise: but the poet learns to bear 
them. For the second and greatest experience of his life has 
come to him: to his side another comrade comes, his second 
wife. 

The poet was not broken by the War—a reproach that 
neither he nor any other can be spared who came out of that 
bath of steel with unscathed head and a whole skin. He did 
not indeed, like many of his colleagues, waste his powers 
unconditionally. But it would have been no great pity if his 
connections with those “ glorious” years, published under 
the title German Personalities and Events, had never been 
collected. Throughout this period, as the old times fell to 
pieces and the new era waited to appear, between the break- 
up of the first marriage and the painful public announcement 
of the second, the poet published a novel a year. But only at 
the beginning and at the end of these ten years was there a 
work of any enduring importance—Christian Wahnschaffe 
(1918), and The Maurizius Case (1928). What lies between, 
Worlds’? Ends, with its four sequels Wedlock, Pilgrim, Revolt, 
and Amulett are but pot-boilers, written to satisfy the ever- 
growing material needs. The poet was rich and famous, yet 
from his lips came this moving confession: “a person 
who has once struggled for his bread bears scars on his mind 
which, even when he is free of care, secretly begin to 


bloom.” 
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In Christian Wabhnschaffe the basic harmonies of the 
Parsival theme are struck again. Agathon, Alexander, 
Caspar, Daniel, all those tired-hearted brothers, passive 
heroes whose life is suffering, get a new brother, a million- 
aire’s offspring who, in a great city’s slums, passes away and 
then appears again, resurrected. Ten years later there comes 
his younger brother, Etzel, who brings to an end the son’s 
struggle with his tyrannical father and wins it. These two 
great epics are the two pillars in Jacob Wassermann’s life and 
work. What came before was youth, what came afterwards 
was age, ripeness, withering, decay. But we have not yet got 
as far as that. 

Suddenly one’s eyes are opened: one sees. There comes a 
day when one knows that poetical language does not suffice 
for the reckoning with life. As Wassermann himself put it : 
“Tn the course of his life every writer consumes such a colossal 
amount of words that gradually the words lose their appear- 
ance and their importance.” This long-due and ever-post- 
poned reckoning with the world bears the name My Life as 
German and Jew. There is a sentence in this book, a terrible, 
despairing sentence, but in its meaning the purport of the 
whole work is contained: “It is fruitless for them to live 
and to die; they say: he is a Jew.” And that century-old 
pessimism, which stigmatises the life of this nation living 
among the nations, finds no way out. Even though the poet 
always looks at himself and his companions in fate as “‘ victims 
of superstition,” though he always tries to argue to himself 
and the rest that all this talk about “ Jews ” and “‘ Germans ” 
has neither sense nor purpose. Even though he once cried out 
“This being Jewish does not apply to me any longer,” yet 
behind the words and the arguments there is still traceable 
the tired, sceptical smile of the Don Quixote, who runs at the 
windmill’s sails with his pen. The book aroused a great deal 
of comment. Where other authors—Déblin, Hofmannsthal, 
Liebermann, Schnitzler, Zweig and so on—remained silent, 
partly because they had nothing to say, partly because they 
did not wish to say anything, he wanted to pull away the 
curtain which separated them from the nation’s life. But the 
curtain was stronger than he. 

As if to get away from these all too oppressive and in- 
soluble problems, the poet once more wrote for the market. He 
produced the two biographies of Christopher Columbus and 
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Henry Stanley, that thus with the two early works, Alexander 
and Caspar Hauser, he might complete a symphony in bio- 
graphy, in four movements. Then came the fear, the most 
awful feeling the writer ever felt, the fear of dying before 
fulfilment, that awful feeling which comes to the best in the 
zenith of life. He had said of his dead colleague, in that 
wonderful In Memoriam Hofmannsthal the Friend: “He lived 
his last ten years in a continual state of fear.” Yet this was 
also a revelation of himself. It was in a race with death that 
he produced his last two works, Etzel Andergast and Joseph 
Kerkhoven’s Third Existence.” 

These two books, together with their powerful prelude, 
The Maurizius Case, form a trilogy. In them the three 
faculties of our life are lived and given form in monstrous 
visions. Maurizius, the juridical, Andergast, the medical, 
and Kerkhoven, the theological vein of our existence. Justice, 
marriage, and the seeking after God, those are the three 
ultimate poetical experiences of Wassermann’s age. 

Of these three books Maurizius was the most sensational, 
Andergast the most exciting, and Kerkhoven the most human. 
But there is something more to be said about Kerkhoven, not 
because it is the sixty-year-old’s last work, but because it 
crowns his life. Wassermann, from the heights of his work, 
his fame and his wisdom, recounts his own life. Not Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, but truth—without fantasy. The poet flees 
to Dr. Kerkhoven’s sanatorium. His picture of the doctor’s 
world, the section entitled Alexander and Bettina, stands out 
like a rock. In it is contained the story of his marriage. To 
find a comparison in literature one can but name Goethe’s 
W ablverwandtschaften. Yet besides this log of his own life, 
seen, it seems, almost with August Strindberg’s eyes and 
written with his pen, dipped in gall and blood, there are many 
other and perhaps more important things contained in 
Kerkhoven. The central point in the book is the creative work. 
Three times a manuscript is the focus of events. On the first 
occasion it is the material of a writer called Mordahn (in 
reality the well-known German journalist Maximilian Harden) 
who dies there in Kerkhoven’s home, after he has himself 
destroyed that material, which would have been a fearful 
weapon in his hands. On the second occasion it is Alexander 
Herzog’s manuscript, under which name Wassermann had 
sketched his own life for Kerkhoven. The third time it is 
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Doctor Kerkhoven’s own life work, which is lost for ever 
through a tragic mistake of Herzog’s. 

This threefold chasing after paper, after the product of 
thought and experience, is not accidental, but a profound con- 
fession summarised in the sentence: “ Each of us is each 
moment just as likely to do good as evil. We never know 
whether what we have done was good or bad.” This [gnora- 
bimus is the poet’s final word. In ultimate symbology 
Kerkhoven’s long foreseen and predestined death is a way to 
God, to a God before whom, in the end, even the atheist 
Alexander bows. Thus this last book of Wassermann’s is 
theological in its final purpose. It closes with the birth of a 
new man. Over him bend the people of the past, of resigna- 
tion, of decline, among whom the poet also counts himself. He 
died, and others will follow him. But we shall not forget him. 

No, we shall not forget him, because we cannot forget him. 
We are reminded of the beautiful remark of his friend Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, when someone in the company asked who 
was “a good man”: and Hofmannsthal, without hesitating, 
firmly and emphatically replied: ‘‘ Jacob, he is a good man.” 
We know this much better since his life story, written by 
Martha Karlweiss, the companion of his last years, was 
published. Even if we were to subtract all that loving pre- 
possession sees or wishes to see in rosy colours, nevertheless we 
feel throughout the pages of this mighty work of self-revela- 
tion, the struggle of a giant personality with his evil spirit. 
That tireless frenzy for work that would not let him look up. 
Only now and then he took momentary rests, these were 
closely bound up with all the peaks and chasms of hope and 
despair. That ceaseless craze that dragged him down to a 
mere money maker, working for pay, deep in debt; a serf 
to his calling, chasms that swallowed all that was once safe 
and harmonious. Stronger and ever stronger grew the wave 
of anti-semitism, which the author sought to withstand, 
deeply conscious of how hopeless it was to try to dam the 
floods of the underworld. 

Certainly Jacob Wassermann’s last works were not acci- 
dental amidst the intellectual victims who finally acknowledge 
that all was in vain against the up-swung spade, rifle butt or 
bayonet. Not for a moment had Wassermann, prepared for 
and consecrated to death, that detached, courageous attitude 
to life of a Goethe : “ The traces of your earthly days cannot 
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vanish in zons.” No, our author knew it and knew it ever 
more clearly that after him the tide of mud would break in 
and overwhelm and submerge every work, every confession, 
every spirit. Consciously and full of smiling resignation 
Wassermann did not sheath his pen. He had no thought of 
flight, not for a moment would he flee into the “ Darkness.” 
For that the glitter of the glacier from the distant roof was 
too clear, too powerful. Everything around him was dead. 
Hofmannsthal, his Apollo, Schnitzler, his Socrates, were dead. 
Whatever was alive was withering or passing over to the 
Swastika. My Life as German and Jew ended in an impasse. 
There was no retreat. For behind him stood his work—mighty, 
gigantic. Before him stood a wall, erected by hatred, stupidity, 
lies, hopelessness. There was no resignation—Jacob Wasser- 
mann could not break his pen and play the private man. He 
could not be silent nor act the hypocrite. Nor could he flee 
or fight. He had to die, and death made it easy for him. He 
was not long dying. After a few days’ illness his body sur- 
rendered to the inevitable. Four peasants carried him to the 
little cemetery of Altaussee. The snow crackled under their 
shoes. He died on the morning of the New Year (1934). He 
had no wish to live through the year that made Hitler master 
of Germany. They left him in the earth that he loved more 
than anything else; they closed the grave with snow and 
earth. Above his grave rises Mt. Loser. Soon it will thaw, 
spring, summer, autumn, the world rolls on, but no more for 
him. We men are transient and our work is quickly forgotten ; 
mountain, forest and sea remain. 
Fritz Gross. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA. 


HERE are few countries in Europe which know more 
about the British Empire than Yugoslavia. Yet we 
know very little of the constructive work done in that 
country since the Great War ; its democratic tendencies and 
its problems of nationalities. Many of the best workers in 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada have come from different 
parts of that kingdom; and the only complaint of the 
Dominion Governments has always been that these people 
will not settle; they prefer to return to Yugoslavia and to 
practise there what they have learnt from us. From the 
moment I reached the Dalmatian Coast I found myself 
constantly in the company of men and women who had lived 
in our Dominions or had spent years in the United States, 
many as exiles under the pre-war Austrian régime, and others 
who had been refugees and guests of France and England 
throughout the Great War. 

These people of Dalmatia are mostly Croats, and are 
cultured people with a tremendous admiration for what they 
call Democracy. I would be more inclined to say they are 
keen individualists longing for a greater independence than 
they have got, but rather intolerant of the other nationalities 
in their kingdom, without whom in the long run they can do 
nothing worth while. The Dalmatians, once under Venice, 
later under Vienna, and to-day under Belgrade, watch every 
development of the Irish situation. They feel that their 
position is similar. But their leader, Dr. Maéek, pointed out 
to me in Zagreb how wrong is this comparison. The Irish are 
three million people in an Empire of five hundred millions ; 
the Croats of Croatia and Dalmatia and the Slovenes form 
over 40 per cent. of the whole Yugoslav population of thirteen 
millions. The Irish are certainly not the superiors in education 
or culture of the British ; but the Croats are in many ways 
more cultured than the Serbs. 

This fact greatly worried an old friend of mine in Split. 
He pointed out how the Croats had lived for centuries semi- 
independently under the rule of the Hapsburgs. After the 
Great War they had joined with Serbia, and now they found 
themselves not only in a slight minority in the new kingdom, 
but under the strict rule of the Serbs, who were fighters, not 
cultured rulers like the Hapsburgs. He and his friends would 
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point out to me that no Croats and no Slovenes are allowed to 
hold high positions in the Army, nor in the N avy ; this latter 
point being particularly galling to a race of sailors from the 
Dalmatian Coast. He said, the Serbs, due to long years of 
suppression under the Turks, were still a distrustful race, 
knowing only one form of rule, the rule under which they 
themselves had lived for generations; and they are deter- 
mined to be the dominant partner in this federation of small 
nationalities. 

The Serbian’s answer to this admits quite frankly that 
Belgrade has often been too greedy, has got the best Govern- 
ment posts for ils supporters, has made fortunes for its 
citizens, and has done much to give the Croats and the 
Slovenes grievances; but now they would alter all that. They 
argue, could they have been expected to allow Croat officers, 
just after the war, who had fought against them, and who 
had been trained in the traditions of the Austrian Army, to 
remain officers in what now was the Army of the Serbian 
King? It may be true that, due to conscription, nearly half 
the Army is to-day Croat and possibly discontented ; but 
surely that is all the more reason to have Serbian generals. 
And moreover, how would it be possible for young cadets of 
the post-war, years to have yet reached any higher rank in 
the Army or the Navy than they in many cases hold? The 
Serbians argued that the Croats might be culturally superior, 
but they could not see that that made it excusable for them 
to sulk and to refuse to take further part in the country’s 
government, and they were proving themselves to be in many 
ways less virile than the Serbs. These Serbs asked me to leave 
Dalmatia and penetrate first to Sarajevo, there to see a city 
of Moslems, Jews, Serbs, Croats and Bosnians and to try and 
realise the complicated problem of how to rule and please 
everyone ; and later to visit Nish and Southern Serbia, there 
to see how virile and active is the stock that intends to 
dominate this gateway to the Balkans, and if possible to 
incorporate it one day with Bulgaria, making a powerful 
kingdom from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 

In Sarajevo I found the dominant population Moslem. 
These people explained to me that they admired Turkey but 
distrusted the modernism of Kemal Ataturk. They told me 
of their oppression in recent years in Yugoslavia and said that 
they had finally given in and joined the Government for two 
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reasons : they felt they could stand oppression no longer and 
must have peace, and they felt the nation was in danger and 
whatever happened Yugoslavia must not be allowed to break 
up. They compared their alliance with the present Govern- 
ment to a Moslem marriage—it did not prevent them marry- 
ing other people as well, and they could put away their wife 
when they needed her no more. They seemed to find the 
Croats more difficult to work with than the Serbians. 

Next in importance to the Moslems in Sarajevo were the 
Serbians, and they showed me some of the practical work they 
are doing for the country as a whole. I went with them to 
peasants’ farms which though poor were neatly kept, and the 
top rooms were usually let in the summer to tourists from the 
towns. On the road we passed Army conscripts at work on 
their own farm ; for the Army teaches farming in its military 
training in order to supply itself with food and keep independ- 
ent of profiteers in time of war. I also noticed several half-idle 
factories near the city. These were started with Government 
support in 1928, but the slump had hit them badly, and it had 
been impossible to persuade the young peasants to leave the 
land and work in factories as long as they could make a living 
at home. In spite of that there are some 600,000 industrial 
workers in Yugoslavia, and considering the poverty of the 
country it is amazing how much they have done for them- 
selves with the aid of the Government. 

In Sarajevo you will find perhaps the cleanest unemploy- 
ment hostel for men in Europe; here I watched over sixty 
unemployed men and ten women enrolling night after night 
for free board and lodging. Through their insurance tickets 
they can stay there for twelve weeks, and those who are passing 
through to some of the other fifteen towns that have doss- 
houses can stay for three nights, and longer if no one else wants 
their beds. I found every type in the queue, from fair-haired 
Moslems, wearing fezes, to fathers travelling through with 
their nine- or ten-year-old sons, all lining up for a shower bath. 
This the keeper turns on, and after they have all washed he 
leads them to bedrooms for four to six people, where they stay 
peacefully till six o’clock next morning. As I came away I 
could not help but think of the great centres I have visited in 
Vienna, in Berlin, in Rome and in Philadelphia, with numbers 
of police and armed guards and other signs of authority. Here 
in the rough and so-called war-like Balkans, there was only a 
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rather mild-looking keeper with his keys to look after sixty 
down-and-out mountaineers. There was never any trouble, 
they did what he told them, and he often turned one out and 
was then backed up by fifty-nine out of the sixty men. 

Next morning I went out to see something that again is 
typical of Yugoslavia and that I think cannot be found in 
any part of the British Isles that I have visited ; I went out 
to see a sanatorium built entirely for those of the 600,000 
industrial workers who may be needing a rest or may be slight 
cases of tuberculosis. Over 200 people can be housed in this 
really beautiful building where there is now going to be built 
another wing especially for railway workers. I was told that 
there were already ten such buildings scattered throughout 
the mountainous districts of Yugoslavia. Contributions to 
keep these sanatoria going are compulsory, equally from 
employers and employees ; the State pays nothing. 

Around the buildings are some 400 acres of farmland which 
produce nearly all the requirements for the patients, especially 
the milk for the tuberculosis cases. The land was taken from 
the peasants, but it was properly paid for; the gardens have 
been beautifully laid out and young trees planted ; the idea 
started ten years ago, and the last wing was only completed 
in 1936. There are doctors in charge and Roman Catholic 
nuns act as nurses. 

The peasants of Serbia work on different lines from the 
industrial workers. They have special co-operative health 
centres meant for groups of small villages. Before a district 
is allowed to have one of these co-operatives 200 heads of 
families must apply for the centre. They must be willing to 
pay from § to 20 dinars a month, and in addition, every time 
they visit a doctor they must pay him 6 dinars; and if he 
comes to them, he charges 10 dinars; roughly speaking, a 
dinar is worth a penny. The people pay for their own medi- 
cines and women and children can have free examination once 
a week. There are already 120 centres, and each centre may 
include about twenty villages, where previously there had 
never been such a thing as a doctor. These centres also 
provide a midwife. The whole thing is run on voluntary lines, 
and the idea is one of peasant self-help, which is founded on 
grants given by the Rockefeller Foundation and arose out of 
the original American Serbian Relief Organisation after the 
Great War. 
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The work these co-operatives do is a little different in the 
different parts of Serbia. In the south I found the most 
necessary work is to teach the poorer people how to look after 
their large families, mainly in villages where life is still ex- 
tremely primitive. One of the first things they have to teach 
the people is to wash, and for that purpose they show them 
how to use the shells of old pumpkins. They teach them 
to provide lavatories and other methods of sanitation, 
and have built in each of these centres a model type of 
farmhouse, or else a modern building on school lines. Here 
they are teaching them a certain amount of national history, 
and that is why the Croats refuse to join them ; although the 
Croats themselves have got organisations run on very similar 
lines. In the Serbian scheme the whole question of village life 
is included, as well as veterinary work and such agricultural 
questions as the most suitable kinds of food. At first the 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture objected to this because 
they considered it a trespass on their own work. But after- 
wards they gave way. It is a proof of how important an 
advance is this Serbian work that people are being sent from 
all over the world to copy the Serbian ideas, including I 
believe from certain parts of India. 

The north of Yugoslavia differs slightly as the peasants 
are wealthier. There I found the problem is not one of large 
families, but how to look after the small ones and to make 
them increase. The people are so keen to keep their properties 
in one family and intact, that there has been a considerable 
amount of inter-marriage amongst relatives. And in one town 
I visited, in the last four years the birth-rate has gone down 
from 21,000 to 9,000 ; all this in a district of 75,000 people. 
In the south you find it extremely difficult to get to the 
co-operatives, since they are in outlying districts where the 
roads are not very good. But in the north they have got 
them in the suburbs of big towns ; and in one place I found 
a suburb of 800 families where previously there had been no 
doctor. Six hundred families belonged to the peasant co- 
operatives, although 300 families out of this number were 
already insured workers in the Government insurance. This 
shows that the co-operatives can be useful for working men 
as well as for the peasants. I asked why people belonged to 
both, and the working men gave me this interesting answer. 
In the co-operatives they pay for each medical visit, but not 
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in the State insurance ; as a result in the State insurance they 
are always rushing to a doctor, whilst in the co-ops they 
think twice before paying such a visit and value it more. 
Again in the co-ops, if they do not like their doctor they get 
tid of him; whereas in the State insurance they must take 
what they can get. The State insurance only gives certain 
medicines and the patients feel that they are the cheapest 
obtainable. Whereas in the peasant co-ops they get the best, 
though all admit they must pay for it, but argue it is still 
much cheaper than if there was no co-op ; and they feel very 
strongly that the peasant organisation is far more personal. 

At heart the Yugoslav is neither capitalist nor communist, 
and his struggle to keep independent of both systems is 
noticeable in his reaction to life in a highly organised factory 
near Osijek in Croatia. Here I was shown a model town where 
2,200 workers live, controlled by the owner who learnt his 
ideas in America. The worker must first work for fourteen 
days for nothing, to be tried out, and the salesmen, who go up 
and down the country selling the boots turned out at the 
factory at the rate of seven million pairs a year, spend six 
weeks each year here. They are kept on full wages in the 
factory learning the latest things about the boots and also 
taking a course in all forms of pedicure. Only five days are 
work days, but a fixed amount of work must be done, and to 
complete it many have to work a sixth day. There is no pen- 
sion scheme, but half the worker’s share in monthly profits is 
held for him against illness. The workers have their “ own ” 
restaurant, dance band, and even monthly journal, with 
articles in it from what the managers consider the best 
literary efforts of the past month throughout the world. All 
employees have to rent houses from the company and to use 
the company’s shops and stores. 

The reaction of the Yugoslav to all this is interesting. The 
small shoemaker is bitter; the taxpayer points out that the 
company pays less tax than would the thousands of shoe- 
makers put out of work, and these become a charge on the 
community ; the average citizen gets his shoes cheaper and is 
unwilling to press the Government to control prices. But there 
is little doubt the Yugoslav as a rule dislikes such capitalistic 
ventures, as do the supporters of the small trades in this 
country. Incidentally, where I have seen similar factories 
working in Australia the Yugoslav immigrants have been the 
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leaders in resentment. The Government, however, which has 
behind it the interests of about 300 Serbian wealthy families 
in Belgrade, will not step in since it is very anxious to 
encourage foreign capital, especially in the development of 
the mineral possibilities of Southern Yugoslavia, which are 
very considerable. Here the German capitalists would seem 
to have left the British well behind, and the propaganda of 
their country was to be found almost everywhere I went. 

In the north-west it was most noticeable where in the olden 
times, down to Trieste, it was Empire territory ; and Frederick 
William of Prussia said of this territory, “to lose this for Ger- 
many would be like ‘cutting off your nose to spite your face.’” 
Here the inhabitants all spoke German as well as their native 
tongue, but were intensely interested to hear of thestrengthen- 
ing of the British Navy. The people spoke with feeling of the 
Slovene minorities in Italy, with some disrespect of the 
Serbians in Belgrade, and with a certain reverence of their 
former Hapsburg rulers, but with fear of Germany. Further 
south in Nish there was no German spoken, but most people 
could talk French. Even so there was a great sympathy for 
Germany over the colonial grievances and a memory that she 
saved Nish from being pillaged by the Bulgarians. I found, 
however, little actual sympathy for the German régime, 
especially amongst the Army, for Nish is an Army centre. 

The Army seemed rather socialist and distinctly republican 
and wanted to be friendly with France and England, but felt 
both countries were on the downward grade and that Yugo- 
slavia must faute de mieux make friends with Germany and 
Italy. This was much encouraged by a number of young men 
who have been given scholarships by the Germans to be used 
in German universities and have returned as very real pro- 
pagandists. They are opposed, especially in Sarajevo, by the 
wealthy Jewish families of Spanish origin who have been 
settled there some 400 years and are about 8,000 strong. They 
do what they can to help German Jews pass through to Pales- 
tine and are hampered at every point by the Fascist organisa- 
tions which show signs of being supported by outside funds, 
especially in Zagreb, though their leader is above suspicion. 
The Government, since it needs the financial assistance of the 
Jews, is somewhat curbing the Fascist enthusiasms. 

In Zagreb I found a large demand for Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
which is sold in Croatian, and the whole of Croatia seemed 
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disgruntled. In a long talk with Dr. Matek, the Croat leader, 
I gathered his Party felt it was useless, if not dangerous, to 
take an active part in politics in Belgrade until the Constitu- 
tion was altered, and he felt if the Prince Regent holds firm 
to his determination to hand over to the boy King Peter the 
same Constitution he received from King Alexander as a 
sacred trust, then there is a grave risk that there will be little 
left for King Peter to hold together, for it will be too late; 
Croatia even talks of breaking away. The Croats are un- 
doubtedly bitter. By developing their own co-operative 
movements and by a barter trade with Dalmatia, they manage 
to keep semi-independent of Belgrade, but the result is a great 
weakening of the nation and any incident such as the recent 
question of the Concordat is made full use of politically, since 
as a whole the Croats are anti-clerical. 

One comes away from Yugoslavia, especially after watching 
the wonderful health work done by the Slavonic Sokols, and 
by the different co-operatives, and after examining the 
wonderful mineral and industrial possibilities of this country, 
in despair at the shortsightedness of politicians and at the 
lack of statesmen. The people as a whole are steadier than in 
most of Southern Europe and without agitators would work 
easily together ; but they are independent mountaineers, most 
of them, and they will not develop as long as they are harshly 
ruled. Whether they could make any better show of a free 
democracy to-day than they did before King Alexander 
abolished the previous Constitution, it is difficult to say ; but 
they have the makings of a great nation, as Germany and 
Italy fully realise, and as Great Britain may, before it is too 
late. Many of their best intellects would like to model the 
five different little countries that make up Yugoslavia on the 
lines of Great Britain and the Dominions. 

It must be remembered that there are as many millions in 
Croatia as in Australia and as many Slovenes as there are 
New Zealanders ; Serbs as there are (non-French-) Canadians 
and Bosnians and Moslems and Montenegrins as there are 
Ulstermen and Free Staters. Altogether they form thirteen 
millions of people with political differences, in the heart of the 
Balkans, but with an historic past, a possibly great future and 
a very real hatred of war and distrust of dictatorship. 

Wiuiam TEELING. 
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HE last two years of the nineteenth century bore the 
seed of the diplomatic development which led to the 
catastrophe of 1914. Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary, had not sufficient confidence in any 
of his younger colleagues to entrust to them the all-important 
Foreign Office. The policy with which he identified himself 
throughout his tenure of office was “ against binding alliances 
with any country. It was not one of ‘ isolation,’ because he 
continually intervened actively in European affairs, and was 
indeed prolific in initiating agreements for mutual advantage 
with all neighbours.”’* Balfour played an important part, not 
only as the Leader of the House but also as the Prime 
Minister’s deputy during the frequent periods when he was 
kept away from office by ill-health. The “ second head of the 
British Government,” however, was Joseph Chamberlain, who 
had chosen the Colonial Office in 1895, and, in Mr. Garvin’s 
words, soon became recognised everywhere as the dynamic 
man of the new Imperialistic era. At that period of colonial 
expansion all over the world, he could hardly be excluded 
from an important share in Great Britain’s foreign policy. 
Events gave to Anglo-German relations a cardinal im- 
portance. The German Ambassador was Count Hatzfeldt, 
whom Bismarck called the best horse in his stable. He was 
on intimate terms with Salisbury, who had already known 
him during his second Ministry. The increasing obstacles 
to good relations between Downing Street and the Wilhelm- 
strasse, added to the English climate, did much to under- 
mine his health. He, like Salisbury, was for long periods 
unable to give full attention to his duties during the closing 
years of the century. Thus the Attaché, later Councillor, of 
the German Embassy, Freiherr von Eckardstein, became an 
outstanding person. Though his diplomatic rank was not a 
high one at first, and he even left the diplomatic service for 
more than a year in 1898-9, he pushed himself into the lime- 
light by never quarrelling with the all-important man of the 
German Foreign Office, Holstein, and made himself indis- 
pensable through his position in London society, due in 
part to his marriage to John Blundell Maple’s daughter. He 
regularly visited the pro-German Rothschilds, and called the 


* Lady Gwendolen Cecil to the author. 
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Duke of Devonshire and Joseph Chamberlain his friends. 
Prince Hohenlohe, the octogenarian Chancellor, was too old 
to pay much attention to foreign affairs. He wanted to remain 
at peace with the Kaiser, who called him “ uncle,” and left 
the country’s affairs mainly to Bulow, the Foreign Secretary, 
and Holstein, the “ mystery man” of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
The latter’s correspondence with German Ambassadors and 
envoys abroad was larger than theirs with the Secretary of 
State, and the suspicion is well founded that he had his share 
in Bismarck’s dismissal, the repudiation of the Russian 
treaty, and Hohenlohe’s appointment as Chancellor. We can 
well understand the Kaiser’s bitter feelings when he heard 
again and again from foreign diplomats whom he advised to 
have a talk with the Secretary of State: “ J’en parlerai avec 
mon ami Holstein.” 

The outstanding question during the first months of 1898 
was the Far East. Germany had made the murder of some 
missionaries in 1897 a pretext for leasing the harbour of 
Kiaochau from the Chinese Government, thus establishing 
herself at the Gulf of Pechili, much to the annoyance of both 
Russia and Great Britain. Russia, however, had acquiesced, 
as it gave her an excellent reason for occupying Port Arthur 
and Talienwan. Salisbury did not want any dismemberment 
of China, and declined a Chinese offer in February 1898 of the 
first refusal of Wei-hai-Wei, which was still in Japanese 
hands. He was seriously attacked for not preventing either 
occupation. His policy, however, was justified, for he was 
fully aware of the impending danger of an Anglo-French 
conflict on the Upper Nile. He was determined not to give 
an acre of the Sudan to France nor to allow a single French 
soldier near it. To achieve that object without a break with 
France he was prepared to go a long way. Instead of pro- 
testing against Russia’s Far Eastern policy he offered her a 
deal embracing all the disputed Asiatic questions between the 
two countries. That offer was declined. And instead of listen- 
ing to Chamberlain’s demands in the colonial negotiations 
with France he gave in to many of that country’s wishes in 
West Africa. Chamberlain thought this policy weak, and 
argued that England could take a stronger line if she had an 
ally. He disliked any concession to France in West Africa, 
and considered the Russian diplomatic, or rather undiplo- 
matic, methods in the Far East as a humiliation for England. 
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On February 3rd, 1898, he formulated his protests in a letter 
to Balfour, and proposed to ask the American and the 
German Governments “ to stand in with us in our Chinese 
policy,” in other words to become England’s allies against 
Russia’s advance in the Far East. 

Balfour, who felt uncomfortable over the prospect of facing 
Parliament without being able to show any positive results 
from Salisbury’s foreign policy, fell in with Chamberlain’s 
suggestions and approached the United States unofficially on 
March 8th, and Germany in the same manner on March 24th. 
Washington was not in a position to consider anything except 
the impending war with Spain. The attitude of the German 
Government was different. Holstein was a firm believer in 
the inevitability of war between Great Britain and Russia. 
His only doubt was the precise time when it would break out. 
He gambled on that doubt in the hope that he would receive 
the offer of an alliance from both countries. He could not 
conceive of England going to war against Russia without 
wanting the help of a land Power, and Germany was the first 
military Power in the world. Nor could he conceive of Russia 
going to war against England without the help of the whole 
Continent. Thus, he thought, Germany was in a position 
where she could put up her price. The first talk between 
Balfour and Hatzfeldt, which took place on March 24th, 
ended non-committally. But that conversation was followed 
by a series of talks between Chamberlain and Hatzfeldt or 
Eckardstein. The Colonial Secretary asked for a German 
alliance against Russia. Germany was offered a big sphere 
of interest in North China, the middle and south being 
reserved as British spheres of interest, and was given the 
further promise that she would be favourably considered in 
any colonial claim she might make. The reason Holstein gave 
for refusing that offer was not that he was averse from a war 
in Russia. He argued that a treaty with England was not 
valid unless ratified by Parliament, that the Commons would 
probably refuse ratification, and he thus would not only not 
have obtained England’s help in war, but would also have lost 
Russia’s friendship. He further stipulated as a condition of 
negotiating a treaty that England should first show her 
willingness to give Germany a fair share in colonial expansion 


in order to predispose German public opinion towards friend- 
ship with England. 
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Chamberlain believed in the possibility of ratifying any 
treaty in Parliament which had the effect of strengthening 
his Far Eastern policy. He had to accept Germany’s demand 
for special consideration in colonial questions provided that 
she pledged herself to conclude the alliance. The negotiations 
could have been left at that (as Germany did not put forward 
any immediate claims) if it had not been for the initiative of 
Eckardstein. He had assured Chamberlain that the Kaiser 
was eager to conclude an agreement with England based on 
a mutual guarantee of each other’s possessions. The Colonial 
Secretary received the Prime Minister’s authority to negotiate 
on those lines. To his great disappointment he found that the 
German Ambassador and the German Foreign Office appeared 
to be of a different opinion from that of the Kaiser and 
Eckardstein. 

Chamberlain for a long time did not see the real reason for 
Germany’s delaying tactics. He did not, or could not, under- 
stand that Germany was trying to get as much as possible 
out of his offers, while remaining firmly resolved not to fight 
against Russia. Even the Kaiser was not prepared to conclude 
any agreement which was too pointedly directed against St. 
Petersburg. He informed the Tzar, after consultation with 
the German Foreign Office, of the British overtures, and 
asked what Russia could offer should he refuse them. The 
Tzar answered by informing his cousin of Salisbury’s overtures 
in the first months of 1898, and put forward a claim on 
Germany’s gratitude for having made possible the occupation 
of Kiaochau. That answer was a disappointment. The German 
reaction towards the proposed agreement with Great Britain 
therefore became more favourable, particularly because the 
Kaiser, in a talk with the British Ambassador, was privately 
informed that Chamberlain wanted only a defensive agree- 
ment of which the object would be to guarantee each other’s 
possessions and to protect them in case either country was 
attacked by two Powers at once. For Germany that amounted 
to a British guarantee of her conquest of Alsace and Lorraine 
and to a British alliance in case Russia and France should 
attack her at the same time. For England it also meant pro- 
tection against the combined attack of Russia and France, 
plus a guarantee of her Indian and Egyptian possessions. 

Meanwhile Chamberlain had been busy dispelling German 
fears that Parliament would not ratify any treaty with 
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Germany. On May 13th he spoke in strong terms against 
Russia and argued the case for an alliance between England 
and those Powers whose interests were the same as her own. 
In Parliament, on June 10th, he made it clear that the only 
Power with whom England might be associated in an attack 
on Russia was Germany. As the Government received a 
majority of 254 to 128 he had ample evidence to prove that 
Parliament would follow him, provided that the offer of an 
alliance or understanding was made by the Reich and was 
directed against Russia. A German offer of an alliance would 
certainly have been ratified by Parliament if it had contained 
only the guarantee that either Power would help the other in 
case of acombined attack by two Powers. Germany, however, 
did not want to offer an alliance. She was prepared to accept 
a British offer on her own conditions, which naturally included 
many colonial concessions which England was very reluctant 
to make. For that same reason Chamberlain as well as the 
other British Ministers refused to take the initiative. They 
knew that then they would be at Germany’s mercy. Thus, 
though both countries were willing to accept an offer, neither 
was willing to make it. 

There was a development in another direction. Germany 
had repeatedly asked Chamberlain to do something in the 
colonial field which might appease German public opinion. 
When Biilow, in June 1898, heard of the Marquis de Soveral’s 
efforts to obtain a loan from England in exchange for Delagoa 
Bay, he protested in strong terms and demanded that no 
alteration of the existing frontiers in South Africa should be 
contemplated unless Germany were given her share in it. 
Inasmuch as an Anglo-French conflict was impending on the 
Nile, and the position of British subjects in the Boer Republics 
became more and more precarious, Salisbury acquiesced in 
admitting Germany to the Anglo-Portuguese negotiations. 
As they were kept secret they did little to assuage German 
public opinion, but they appeased the German Government, 
which was perhaps more important. Germany received an 
imaginary share of African territory—it remained imaginary 
because Portugal’s finances righted themselves without the 
help of either Great Britain or Germany. England, however, 
relinquished her right of first refusal in the matter of Delagoa 
Bay, thus enabling any country to trade with the Boer 
Republics without touching British territory. On the other 
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hand, Germany promised that she would rernain neutral in 
any conflict between England and the Boers. That was a very 
valuable concession from the land of the Kruger telegram. 
The Kaiser went even further as he considered himself from 
now on an ally of England’s in all questions concerning 
Africa. 

The Kaiser’s attitude became of vital importance for 
England during the Fashoda crisis. Though many responsible 
persons in Russia as well as in France and Germany were at 
that time trying to form a continental alliance against Eng- 
land they were bound to fail, among other reasons because of 
his belief in the reality of the Portuguese agreement. To his 
mind he was bound to come to England’s assistance in case 
she should be attacked by two Powers during the Fashoda 
crisis. “‘ His Majesty continued,” wrote Sir Frank Lascelles 
on December 2zist, “ that if war should break out, which he 
considered almost certain, he would maintain a strict neu- 
trality as long as the struggle was confined to England and 
France, but that if any other Power came to the assistance of 
the latter, he would act in accordance with the agreement he 
made with me at Friedrichshof in August.”* 

Thus, on New Year’s Day, 1899, England and Germany 
could practically be considered as allies. The field seemed to 
be open for further and more direct negotiations. Fashoda, 
to all appearance, had had a very good effect. In reality that 
was not the case. During the first months of 1899 it became 
clear that France would not go to war against England. 
Hanotaux had left office, the Dreyfus case had shaken the 
moral foundations of the country, and Delcassé was con- 
cerned more with revenge against Germany than hatred 
against England. He sent Paul Cambon to the Court of St. 
James’s. Salisbury saw the achievement of his ambitions. 
Great Britain remained sole master on the Nile, and France 
gave up all her plans of a French bridge across Africa. 

If Lord Salisbury had tolerated, and even half-heartedly 
authorised, the efforts for an Anglo-German alliance before 
Fashoda, he did not see any further necessity after Fashoda. 
He became anxious to show his good feelings towards France, 
and did not mind showing Germany that he intensely disliked 


* British Documents, Vol. 1, No. 124. It had been at Friedrichshof in August that 
Lascelles told the Kaiser of Chamberlain’s willingness to prepare an agreement with 
Germany based on mutual defence in case of a combined attack by two Powers. 
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her diplomatic methods. The German Government was not 
aware of the change. Biilow thought he had an easy task 
when demanding from Great Britain the partition of the 
Samoa Islands which hitherto had been administered as a 
condominium by Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States. Although civil war broke out on the islands, Germany 
still found it difficult to persuade Salisbury even to send an 
International Commission to investigate the possibility of 
dividing the islands between the Powers concerned. Negotia- 
tions between Hatzfeldt and Salisbury would have become 
impossible had it not been for parallel negotiations which 
Eckardstein at the same time conducted with Chamberlain 
behind Salisbury’s back. Eckardstein told the Colonial 
Secretary that once agreement over Samoa was reached there 
would be no further obstacles to a complete alliance. The 
task still remained very difficult, as it was Chamberlain’s duty 
as Colonial Secretary to adopt as reluctant an attitude as 
possible when Great Britain was invited to give up rights. 
Agreement was not reached before November 1899. Its con- 
clusion had at last been hastened by events which concerned 
England very deeply and which made German friendship 
again desirable, at least for Chamberlain and the majority of 
his colleagues. 

That event was the outbreak of the Boer War. When, in 
the second half of 1899, it became more and more evident that 
hostilities would start before the century was over, Chamber- 
lain became anxious for a visible gesture from Germany that 
she would not do anything in favour of her old protégés, the 
Boers. But neither the Kaiser nor any of his Ministers would 
hear of a friendly gesture towards England so long as the 
Samoa problem had not been solved. The German Govern- 
ment declined the British offer that Germany should safe- 
guard British interests in the Boer Republics when diplomatic 
relations between London and Pretoria ceased. The differ- 
ences between Berlin and London had prevented the Kaiser’s 
accepting an invitation to England which he had sought in 
1898, and Samoa was the cause of some outspoken corre- 
spondence between him and Queen Victoria. When, in 
November 1899, thanks in particular to Chamberlain’s efforts, 
agreement over Samoa was reached, the Kaiser considered it 
appropriate to pay the promised visit to his grandmother. Its 
importance was symbolised by the fact that Biilow was to 
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accompany him. During that visit he and Biilow had long 
conversations with Queen Victoria, Balfour and Chamberlain. 
Salisbury was prevented from being present as his wife died 
on the day of the Emperor’s arrival. The visit was very 
unpopular in Germany and throughout the Continent. The 
Kaiser and his ministers became all the more popular in the 
eyes of the subjects of the Queen. The question of an agree- 
ment with Germany was discussed, and Chamberlain and 
Bilow came to an understanding that they should prepare 
public opinion in their respective countries for the conclusion 
of a close agreement. 

Chamberlain fulfilled his part of the bargain in a speech at 
Leicester on November 30th. He stressed the necessity of an 
alliance between the two countries. ‘“ The natural alliance 
is between ourselves and the great German Empire.” Bilow, 
on the other hand, had not the courage to defy public opinion. 
In his Reichstag speech of December 11th he poured cold 
water on the results of the Kaiser’s visit, and in particular 
on Chamberlain, by demanding in terms clearly formulated 
against England a considerable increase of the German navy. 
That speech disillusioned Chamberlain, and left him most 
distrustful of German diplomatic methods. During the black 
December of 1899, when things were bad in South Africa, he 
gave all his sympathies to the Prime Minister. It was a long 
time before he began again to think of an understanding with 
Germany. 

The explanation of Germany’s attitude was that she 
prospered too much at that time. The years 1898-9 had 
brought her a substantial increase in her colonial possessions ; 
she was on good terms with Russia, whose ruler gave proof 
of his peaceful intentions by advocating international dis- 
armament; and she had received offers of alliance from 
England. The German statesmen speculated on the inevi- 
tability of war between Great Britain and Russia, and were 
firmly convinced that political conditions were bound to 
develop in their favour, in other words that Great Britain as 
well as Russia would have to repeat her offers of friendship 
on better terms for Germany. They did not see the writing 
on the wall and failed to appreciate the significance of the 
Anglo-French Agreement of March 1899. 

H. G. Dirrmar. 


A MAKER OF MODERN PARIS. 
Nees III and Baron Haussmann usually get all 


the credit for making Paris a modern city, but the 

work of slum clearance, street paving, lighting and 
tree planting, as well as the organisation of public services, 
was really started twenty years before their time by a 
sagacious nobleman who deserves to be better known. The 
Comte de Rambuteau, son of the Marquis of that name, 
belonged to an old Burgundian family whose sons had mostly 
distinguished themselves in the army. Circumstances enabled 
this member of the family to achieve fame in civil administra- 
tion and he left a record which has never been surpassed. 
There was nothing in his early education to prepare him for 
such a career, but in 1808 he married a daughter of Comte 
Louis de Narbonne, the War Minister, who obtained for his 
son-in-law a position at Court. 

Every three months M. de Rambuteau had to be on duty at 
the Tuileries Palace and one of his functions was to attend 
Napoleon I twice a week at Councils of State. The young 
chamberlain took a keen interest in the proceedings, and, as a 
mere looker-on, learned how to treat public affairs with 
method and precision. His intelligence and discretion soon 
gained him the favour of the Emperor, so much so that a year 
or two later when the Swiss province of Valais became a 
French department, the Comte de Rambuteau was appointed 
Prefect of the Simplon. His first public office was no sinecure 
as the annexed population bitterly resented French domina- 
tion and started to conspire against the invaders. The 
Prefect received orders from his Government to arrest the 
twelve principal conspirators and place them in a fortress ; 
but he first tried persuasion. Calling them together ina general 
meeting, he explained that it was a case of force majeure and 
in their interest to submit. He promised to leave them their 
liberty if they would give their word of honour to refrain from 
hostile acts. They gave their word and kept it. 

Rambuteau, who had always been a great lover of trees, was 
much impressed by the beautiful forests of larches and silver 
pines on the rocky slopes of the Alps, and felt sure that they 
would flourish equally well on the granite foot-hills of his 
native province. He caused a thousand acres of waste land in 
Burgundy to be planted with these graceful trees and, by way 
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of exchange, introduced into Valais the celebrated vine-stock 
of Macon. Vines cultivated to this day at Prieuré-de-Sion 
give a fine and delicate white wine much appreciated by 
connoisseurs. 

In his official capacity the noble Count carried out his duties 
with so much patience and moderation and exerted himself so 
consistently for the public good that he won the universal 
regard of the Swiss population. When in 1814 the army of 
Italy was defeated and retreated in disorder through Valais, 
the Prefect had to arrange for the feeding of 12,000 soldiers, 
many of whom were sick and wounded. A few days later it 
was realised that Valais was lost to France, so the Prefect 
himself and about eight hundred French citizens had to with- 
draw into Savoy. It took four days to reach Chambéry on 
foot, and the mountain roads and passes were hidden under 
six feet of snow. But the ex-Prefect was held in such esteem 
that the Swiss inhabitants provided voluntary guides, food 
and lodging, without which most of these refugees must have 
perished miserably. 

Rambuteau’s next post as Prefect of the Loire was equally 
difficult because of the troublous times that followed the 
downfall of Napoleon. Although an imperialist, he displayed 
so much wisdom and judgment in the management of his 
department that he won the recognition and gratitude of the 
monarchial government. At the Second Restoration, however, 
he withdrew into private life and built himself the splendid 
chateau that bears his name, surrounded by a great park of 
the trees he loved. 

As a public official he was too valuable to be allowed to 
remain long in retirement, so in 1819 he was appointed to the 
General Council of Sadne-et-Loire and special correspondent 
with regard to agricultural matters in that region. By 1827 he 
was sitting in the Chamber of Deputies as representative for 
Macon, but he said little and voted with the opposition. When 
the revolution of 1830 occurred, Rambuteau was one of the 
liberals who rallied to Louis-Philippe and sat on commissions 
with de Broglie, de Barante, Benjamin Constant, Guizot, 
Rémusat and others. A couple of years later he was appointed 
Prefect of the Seine Department with the title of Councillor 
of State. 

It needed a man of special tact and strength of character to 
face the first elected Municipal Council of Paris, composed of 
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men of all shades of opinion with the radical Arago at their 
head. De Rambuteau proved equal to the task, aided by his 
easy polished manners and imperturbable amiability. He 
managed to keep aloof from party politics and to concentrate 
all his energies on the public welfare. By his diplomatic and 
conciliatory attitude he succeeded in overcoming all opposi- 
tion and in carrying through the most enterprising schemes. 
Paris had not yet recovered from the effects of the recent 
revolution and the city was in a deplorable state. All munici- 
pal enterprises had been abandoned during the street fighting 
and the damage to roads and buildings had been only super- 
ficially repaired. The new Prefect threw himself with zeal 
into a formidable task. But he was a born organiser, resource- 
ful, and full of ideas about town planning, sanitation and 
public works. Moreover, he had sound notions of finance and 
labour problems, so that his projects were not only planned 
with the least expenditure of public funds, but with a view to 
absorbing seasonal unemployed labour. 

The first task de Rambuteau undertook on appointment was 
to inspect the city hospitals, where he was shocked to find 
much overcrowding and lack of hygiene. His first efforts 
therefore were directed towards aiding the sick and needy. 
Extra wings were built to the Beaujon and Necker hospitals, 
larger windows and better ventilation were installed at the 
Hotel-Dieu and a fine new building was erected in North 
Paris, now known as Lariboisiére. His intervention did not 
stop at improving the hospital buildings, as he likewise took a 
keen interest in the domestic economy and management. One 
day, noticing the unpalatable liquid being served to the 
patients as soup, he caused samples to be taken of all the food 
served at city hospitals and their methods of cooking investi- 
gated. The best samples came from the establishment of the 
Dutch company, whose system was copied, and in due course 
model bakeries and butchers’ shops were installed. He also 
insisted that separate rooms be set aside for operations and 
that all dissecting work by students be done in special 
premises isolated for that purpose. In those days all nursing 
was done by nuns, who were in the habit of retiring to their 
respective convents at nine o’clock every evening, leaving 
the wards uncared for. The Prefect pointed out that city 
hospitals were maintained in the interest of the sick’ and 
not that of any conventual system, so from that time a certain 
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number of sisters-of-mercy had to be on duty during the 
night. 

Destitute children were de Rambuteaw’s next concern and 
much was done to alleviate their lot. Accommodation was 
provided for thousands of additional waifs and strays, who 
besides being properly housed and fed were taught to earn a 
living. He likewise instituted playgrounds, an unheard-of 
luxury in those days. When he took office there were only 
fifty schools in all Paris, but this number was trebled during 
the next decade. 

Perhaps the greatest of all his humanitarian work was 
carried out on behalf of the insane, who were still treated with 
the utmost barbarity a hundred years ago. The Salpétriére 
asylum was rebuilt and equipped with adequate heating and 
ventilation. Suitable occupations were organised to relieve 
the tedium of the unfortunate inmates, some of whom showed 
unusual skill in the arts and crafts. The percentage of re- 
coveries was raised enormously by the more humane treat- 
ment. La Roquette and Mazas prisons were built to relieve 
the congestion of the older gaols and, for the first time in such 
establishments, were equipped with a heating system and 
water taps. Simultaneously with these philanthropic schemes 
and little by little as funds allowed, a hundred miles of sewers 
were reconstructed and several new reservoirs doubled the 
city’s water supply. At least twelve hundred streets were 
paved and equipped with side-walks. Gas-lighting was in its 
infancy when de Rambuteau took control. Two rival com- 
panies were operating in Paris without profit and charging 
exorbitant rates. He persuaded them to combine and lay 
down about ninety miles of piping, as well as to lower their 
prices in order to attract clients. After a long struggle with 
the Town Council, a contract was made with the gas company 
for lighting the city streets. 

In his official capacity, the noble Count had a number of 
ceremonial duties to perform and on one occasion narrowly 
escaped being killed. While Louis-Philippe was reviewing his 
troops on July 18th, 1839, an anarchist named Fieschi threw 
a bomb at the sovereign which caused terrible slaughter, 
although the King was unhurt. Seventeen people were killed 
outright, including a marshal, a general and two colonels. De 
Rambuteau was riding just behind the King at the time, and 
one of the victims fell dead across his horse. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding all his other duties and 
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obligations, the Prefect was constantly occupied with schemes 
for beautifying Paris. Important monuments like the Arc de 
Triomphe, planned in the great days of the Empire, and the 
Madeleine church, started under Louis XV, were completed ; 
and the main boulevards leading to the Place de la Bastille 
were levelled, paved and planted with trees. A couple of 
million francs were spent on improving the Place de la Con- 
corde and decorating it with monuments, fountains and an 
obelisk. When the latter was erected, it is estimated that nine 
hundred thousand spectators assembled to witness the opera- 
tion. He did not always get his way about trees, and perhaps it 
was fortunate that the King vetoed the scheme to plant a big 
avenue of limes across the east side of the Place dela Concorde. 

In spite of a good deal of opposition, some old buildings were 
demolished to permit of linking up the quay Montebello with 
the quay des Augustins, thus completing the line of the Seine 
embankments. The bridges of Saints-Péres and the Arche- 
véché were completed and trees planted along the quaysides. 
For the first time in history public benches were placed in 
the streets and squares so that Parisians, who could not afford 
to pay for chairs in the parks, could sit and rest in the open 
air. Until this time the people with chairs for hire had suc- 
cessfully opposed free seats of any kind. 

The list of municipal activities during de Rambuteau’s 
administration is still a long one. The Palais de Justice was 
enlarged and restored, the Sainte-Chapelle disencumbered. 
Notre-Dame cathedral and several other churches were 
restored and improved. At the renovation of Saint-Eustache 
some ancient and valuable paintings came to light. ‘The Town 
Hall was cleared of surrounding erections and finished in a 
style that completely harmonised with the original structure. 
The balance sheet for the City of Paris for 1839 shows the 
following items : 


Enlargement and isolation of the Hotel de Ville Frs. 200,000 


School-house—St. Philippe du Roule .... MF 30,000 
Barrier between Sainte Marie and Longchamp ... 51,300 
Hotel-Dieu, rue de la Boucherie building sed 80,000 
Beaujon hospital ses aise oa Par (2,04 0,00) 
New hospital in North Paris, “ Lariboisigre”? ... 100,000 
Consolidation of quarries under Paris... cet 110,000 
Quai de Louviers island... wa nee wie! WHO OS 


Quai St. Bernard... ane oo = whi 45,000 
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Quai de la Tournelle at ” = ... Frs. 75,000 
Quaides Ormes__.... eis es ~ BS 50,000 
Quai des Saints-Péres Se dag © cm 50,000 
Paving public squares a san ry saree 120,000 
Planting trees, public benches, etc. 30,000 
Paving inner south boulevards... on «a0 5OO,000 
Granite borders, benches, platforms Aa 6. 100,000 
Encouragement to owners for pavements bes ELSO,000 
Pavements in front of public buildings ... att 50,000 
Water system of the Ourcq te on wes 400,000 
Artesian wells at Grenelle ... de ma A. 20,000 


It is obvious that all these schemes could not have been 
carried out without some hindrance to traffic, and at that time 
the Parisians, who are inveterate although good-natured 
grumblers, used the word “ Rambuteau ” as a synonym for an 
obstruction or impediment of any kind. In fact, during the 
fifteen years he was in office, de Rambuteau was constantly 
opposed, criticised and ridiculed; but to-day only the 
memory survives of his great services to the city. He dis- 
played extraordinary foresight and economy in money matters 
and carried out every improvement possible with the limited 
means at his disposal. In a speech to the Chamber in February 
1870, Adolphe Thiers paid a great tribute to this remarkable 
man : 

M. de Rambuteau accomplished some extraordinary things that 
were both excellent and wise. He took office after a revolution 
when the entire administration had to be changed and he was able 
to introduce notable improvements. With a budget of only fifty 
millions he solved many traffic problems and improved the city. 
The street which bears his name was cut through a noisome slum, 
giving access to the central markets and facilitating means of 
communication with the Bourse and boulevards. The new 
populous suburb of Batignolles was linked to the city by the 
streets named Amsterdam and Havre... . 

With a budget of only fifty millions, M. de Rambuteau did 
something more, which I appreciate tremendously, but which no 
one takes account of to-day when a thousand millions is considered 
a normal debt for a single city. The City of Paris debt had been 
liquidated, or nearly so, when he resigned. It is true that he was 
about to negotiate a loan for sixty millions, as there was much 
useful work yet to be done, but it was because the old debt was 
practically wiped out that he proposed to raise more funds. I 
recall these souvenirs as a proof of what can be done with patience, 


time and a moderate outlay. 
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The Comtesse de Rambuteau was a kind and charitable 
lady, whose name is associated with many good works. She 
rendered invaluable assistance to her husband and enter- 
tained graciously all sorts of tiresome people who were 
hostile to his schemes. Her children were all daughters, but 
a grandson later carried on the title and estates and became 
a well-known writer. When the revolution of 1848 started, 
de Rambuteau armed his staff and held the Town Hall for 
thirty-six hours against all comers, retiring only when the 
news reached him that the King had abdicated and fled. 
As the mob invaded the building a voice in the crowd shouted: 
“ Don’t harm our Prefect, he has been like a father to the 
workers.” De Rambuteau was able to walk away unmolested, 
but the building was pillaged. The insurgents removed his 
portrait from the wall, paraded it round the building for all 
to see, then placed it carefully face downwards on his bed 
with an inscription in chalk on the back : 


Dors, Papa Rambuteau (Sleep, Papa Rambuteau) 
Tu as bien merité de faire dodo. (You deserve to go to bye-bye.) 


The picture was afterwards found unharmed amid the 
wreckage ; only to be destroyed, alas, in the later disorders 
of the Commune. 

At the start of the Second Empire, the noble Count con- 
sented to have his name placed on the list of candidates for 
the new Senate, but when the Decree was published for 
confiscating the property of his former King, he was greatly 
shocked, withdrew his name and abstained from further 
office. In his ripe old age, de Rambuteau lost his sight, but 
retained to the last an excellent memory and was always 
keenly interested in the schemes for improving Paris that were 
carried out by his successors. Napoleon III had not been in 
power a month before the new Prefect, anxious to emulate 
de Rambuteau’s record, submitted for approval further plans 
for slum clearance and street improvement. The cutting 
through of the rue de Rivoli to the Town Hall—something 
de Rambuteau had advocated for many years—was now 
carried out. A few years later, to prevent a recurrence of 
barricades and street riots, Baron Haussmann effected some 
drastic improvements, but at scandalous expense. 

O. F. Assorr. 
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Tue War, as BEFrorE? 


HE really interesting thing in the continuing diplomatic 

tension is that there seems to be hardly any widespread, 

or effective appreciation of the crude analogy that lies 
so closely behind it. Men are already lost in manceuvring for 
position, in piling up armaments, in preparing arguments for 
propaganda. In one generation human memory and human 
sensitiveness have been so deadened that the obvious and 
gross stupidity of what is taking place escapes recognition. 
What men say now about Germany they said before the last 
war. The argument they make now for resisting German 
aggression by war they made the last time. They repeat what 
was proved in their own experience to have been a fallacy. 
The same men who experienced the last great war in the full 
exercise of adult intelligence now forget what their intelligence 
then taught them, even though the lesson was written in 
blood. In 1914 the cry of the informed, influential people in 
Great Britain was that German militarism must either be 
“ crushed ” or civilisation must perish. The cry really was so 
simple. It was encouraged by indignation over the fate of 
Belgium and of Servia. 

At Christmas 1916 when suggestions were made by the few 
still extant people of common sense, including for example 
Lord Lansdowne, that the war should be called off as a 
“‘ draw ” or as a mistake, and that what could still be rescued 
of civilisation should be thankfully rescued, and the life and 
property still untouched should be spared, the influential 
people above alluded to were filled with sincere, if paradoxical 
and even nonsensical, alarm. To leave the job half-finished, 
they said, was a form of mental flabbiness that amounted to 
acrime. To listen to “ defeatists ”’ was to betray the dead 
who had already given their lives for the cause. No, they said, 
it must be Ja victoire intégrale. The world must be made “ safe 
for democracy”; at no matter what a cost in blood and 
human misery the “ anti-Christ” presented in the form of 
German militarism must be so crushed that it could never 
again raise its head; the world must be made fit for the heroes 
to live in (if any heroes survived the process of making it such). 
This time, they went on, it must be a war to end war. 
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There were those who in the period of 1914 to 1918 saw 
through the poverty of such an argument, who had the sense 
to protest, with Milton : “ for what can war but endless war 
still breed ? ” But the impressive thing is not that the people 
who were right were then proved right. The truly amazing 
thing is that the people who were wrong were then proved 
wrong and they now again raise their clamant folly and 
demand that we do it all again. The same men make the same 
old arguments in the same old way. If, they say, we do not 
resist Germany now by force of arms, she will gradually 
submerge the whole of European civilisation, liberty will pass 
from the face of the earth, Britons will be slaves. They said 
it in 19143 they said it in 1916; they say it in 1938. But 
what happened in the meantime ? On November 11th, 1918, 
Germany was beaten and crushed. Everything they postu- 
lated was fulfilled. And not one single result that had been 
promised was fulfilled. The price had been paid. The reward 
was not only inadequate. It was totally non-existent. The 
men who argued the case for la victoire intégrale were proved 
to be wrong up to 100 per cent. That is not surprising. Any 
man of average common sense, if he uses his common sense, 
knows easily that you cannot achieve anything useful or 
decent whatsoever by the means of war, even when you 
believe (as all belligerents always believe) that your enemy is 
the aggressor. What is surprising is that the decisively in- 
fluential people who were proved wrong cannot themselves 
see the point. “ Invention is exhausted ; reason is fatigued ; 
experience has given judgment; but obstinacy is not yet 
conquered,” cried Burke. It may be that human folly is due 
more to obstinacy than to any other perversity. If that be 
so, then perhaps it is not after all surprising that the men 
who once defeated Germany for a certain purpose, and who 
then found that their purpose was unattainable by the means 
they prescribed and used, should be again suggesting the 
same means for achieving the same unattainable object. 

The fact that Germany was “crushed” in 1918, yet in 
1938 is strong again, proves that, although another war with 
Germany will achieve many things, such as the renewed 
devastation of the earth, it will not keep Germany down. In 
1918, except for the devastation, we were back in the same 
position we started from in 1914. History has proved that 
statement. In 1938 we are still in the position we started 
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from in 1914. If there is now to be another war with Germany, 
lasting, say, four years, whether we “ win” it or “lose” it, 
we shall still be in the position we started from in 1938 and 
1914, except for the further toll of devastation. That at any 
rate is all very clear. It is doubly clear because reason estab- 
lishes it and the proved test of experience has driven it home. 
What is not clear is whether European civilisation is irre- 
vocably bent upon its own destruction. It is commonly 
expected that this year or next—probably next—we shall 
have another war with Germany. The really puzzling philo- 
sophical question is not whether human folly results from 
“the fall of man,” but whether, after all, human folly and 
the fall of man itself are not a prescribed means of human 
chastisement and purification, for some ultimate purpose not 
revealed to man on earth? How else can one explain the 
apparently fatal insistence of mankind, despite reason, 
despite its clear interests, despite its experience, upon 
plunging itself endlessly into wars that otherwise make no 
sense ? 

The present concern of high diplomacy, then, is that we 
should fight all over again the war we fought a quarter of a 
century ago. Though it make no impression upon those who 
again see the anti-Christ in German form, there yet is to be 
derived some curious cold-blooded interest in trying to recall 
some of the more blatant thrusts of the historic irony. The 
Treaty of Versailles was signed on June 28th, 1919. In the 
preamble to that treaty five Great Powers (namely the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan) and the remaining twenty-two of the so-called 
** Allied and Associated Powers” (namely Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the 
Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
Siam, Czechoslovakia and Uruguay) put on record a glib hope 
that has ever since mocked its authors. That famous single 
sentence of the 1919 preamble cries out as loud as any of the 
world’s agonies. “‘ Bearing in mind (it read) that on the 
request of the Imperial German Government an armistice was 
granted on November 11th, 1918, to Germany by the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers in order that a Treaty of Peace 
might be concluded with her, and the Allied and Associated 
Powers being equally desirous that the war in which they were 
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successively involved directly or indirectly and which 
originated in the declaration of war by Austria-Hungary on 
July 28th, 1914, against Serbia, the declaration of war by 
Germany against Russia on August Ist, 1914, and against 
France on August 3rd, 1914, and in the invasion of Belgium, 
should be replaced by a firm, just and durable Peace.” 

The peace, whether spelt with the exalted capital P of 
1919 or with the small shamed letter now more appropriate 
to it, was neither firm, nor just, nor durable. Peace cannot 
be made out of victory in war. Fire and water are as recon- 
cilable as war and peace. Not till war has been banished from 
the habits of man will the world know peace in its politics. 
So long as war is retained not only as an instrument of national 
policy but as a cultivated ideal of patriotic duty, so long will 
peace be denied to the nations. The uniforms, bands, medals, 
all the ballyhoo of the attendant heroics: these are the abid- 
ing breeding ground of war. The Foreign Offices, War Offices, 
Admiralties, Air Ministries are the standing guarantee that 
another war one day will be fought, and then another. When 
human intelligence has developed to the point where war is 
recognised as a stupidity, then the means of war, the armies, 
the navies, and the air forces, will automatically vanish. Until 
then—not in our time, O Lord ?—the disjointed impulse of a 
generation smarting under the wounds of war to set up a 
League of Armed Nations to prevent war by the common 
sanction of collective war belongs to the category of frivolous 
tragedy. Is it not yet obvious why the Covenant of that 
particular League of Nations which began to function on 
January 16th, 1920, has proved so preposterous a failure? 
The aims of that Covenant were expressed in a preamble 
thus: “The High Contracting Parties, In order to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international peace 
and security by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to 
war, by the prescription of open, just and honourable rela- 
tions between nations, by the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments, and by the maintenance of 
justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in 
the dealings of organised peoples with one another, Agree to 
this Covenant of the League of Nations.” There followed a 
long and elaborate prescription for the way in which the 
Covenant was to be put into practice. There was contained 
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in that prescription one single sentence which made nonsense 
of the whole. It was the first paragraph of Article 8, reading 
thus : “ The Members of the League recognise that the main- 
tenance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations.” 
Until the last year or two, when the League of Nations has 
had to face the inevitable climax of its own failure, the month 
of September has been the time when Geneva has staged an 
annual ritualistic celebration. The ritual was misleading. 
There is no real cause for regret that such an experiment has 
failed. The experiment itself was wrong. When a Covenant 
prescribes that the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point “ consistent 
with national safety,” it gives itself away. The Covenant was 
written by men who in their hearts did not believe in it. They 
left open a back door to the very jungle it was their professed 
object to close. In their half-hearted bid for peace they did 
not, perhaps in the existing stage of human development they 
could not, abolish war, or prescribe its abolition. They by 
implication admitted the need of war as a means of “‘ national 
safety.” The implication was the very madness of men who 
are afraid. It is not only nonsensical to talk of war as a means 
of national safety. The hypothetical object of the League of 
Nations to establish peace on earth could be achieved only by 
the complete uncompromising issue with war in its entire 
principle, no matter in what cause war might be fought. 
National sovereignty combined with the means to make war 
is in itself the very negation of the principles professed in the 
preamble to the League of Nations. In short the League of 
Nations was a muddle. Either war is a human method, or 
it is not. If it is, no League of Nations can save us from it. 
The alternative is peace, the whole peace and nothing but the 
peace. That means no armies, no navies, no air forces. Full 
pacifism, in the sense of an absolute refusal to make war in any 
circumstances whatsoever, is the only guarantee of peace. 
That principle implies non-resistance. It may be unpractical. 
It may be that the world is incapable of it. In that case, the 
world is as yet incapable of fashioning a League of Nations. 
Those who have worked hardest for the present moribund 
League of Nations have been inspired by the hope, perhaps 
even by the belief, that the ideal of peace could be achieved 
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by a process of evolution. If, they argued, a League of 
Nations could amicably settle such questions as Upper 
Silesia, the issue between Finland and Sweden over the 
Aaland Islands, the frontier controversy between Albania 
and Jugoslavia, and could prevent a war between Greece and 
Bulgaria over certain unpleasant frontier incidents, why 
should it not grow in strength until one day it could impose 
peace on the Great Powers? Experience has proved, what 
ordinary intelligence might have suggested, that such hopes 
were illusory. Sovereign, armed Great Powers are in them- 
selves the negation of any hope of establishing international 
law. At the present time there is no international law whatso- 
ever of the slightest practical validity. There is no possibility 
of the gradual insinuation of an empirical international law. 
So long as the machinery of war is maintained, and the fatal 
reservation of “ national interest ” or “ national safety ” is 
accepted in all the so-called “ pacifist ” enterprises, so long 
those enterprises will be doomed to failure. There is no com- 
promise in this supreme issue. The system must be either 
peace or war, as the instrument of diplomacy. It is even 
arguable that palliatives such as a half-hearted League of 
Nations, a Red Cross organisation, a ‘‘ humane ” convention 
for the conduct of war, defeat their object by enabling war 
to be reconciled to man’s conscience. We have even heard the 
muddled slogan of a League of Nations’ war advocated as a 
sort of police war. Muddle could hardly engender a greater 
mischief. The true reformer keeps his eye steadily on the only 
real objective, which is to abolish the nations’ right to make 
war. It may be, it looks as if it is, a hopeless venture ; but 
anything short of it is worse than useless, for it in effect 
entrenches war as the ultimate political sanction. 


The Analogy. 


What was the object and what the effect of the last war? 
On October 19th, 1916, there appeared the first number of a 
weekly review called The New Europe, whose board was 
representative of the Allied countries in general. On the first 
page an editorial statement of policy declared that the 
Review’s “highest ambition will be to provide a rallying 
ground for all those who see in European reconstruction, on a 
basis of nationality, the rights of minorities, and the hard 
facts of geography and economics, the sole guarantee against 
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an early repetition of the horrors of the present war. It will 
be our endeavour to unmask the great designs of German war 
policy, to provide the historical, racial and strategic back- 
ground of problems too long neglected in our comfortable 
island, and to emphasise the need of a comfortably thought- 
out counter-plan, as an essential condition to allied victory. 
After our armies have won the war, our statesmen will have 
to win the peace, and their task will, indeed, be difficult, unless 
public opinion is alert, organised and eager to support them 
in a clearly defined and enlightened policy. Our attitude, then, 
will be constructive rather than destructive; our methods 
will be frankly critical and vigilant, reading the meaning of 
history out of the brutal logic of facts. An ‘integral’ victory 
such as alone can secure to Europe permanent peace and the 
reduction of armaments, the fulfilment of the solemn pledges 
assumed by our statesmen towards our smaller allies, the 
vindication of national rights and public law, the emancipa- 
tion of the subject races of central and south-eastern Europe 
from German and Magyar control—such must be our answer 
to the Pangerman project of ‘ Central Europe’ and ‘ Berlin- 
Bagdad ’.” 

Dr. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, of honoured memory, a 
political philosopher whose thought scaled the heights, whose 
opinion certainly did not err in attaching any base motive to 
contemporary political thought on the Allies’ side, contri- 
buted the first signed article to The New Europe. He wrote 
on ‘‘ Pangermanism and the Eastern Question.” He stated 
that “‘ Pangermanism means, in its original sense, the unifica- 
tion of Germans in a Greater Germany (Grossdeutschland).” 
’ He also stated that: ‘‘ To-day there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the present war, alike in its origin and in its 
development, is purely Pangerman. Germany was from the 
first fully aware that she must defend Austria-Hungary in 
her own interest. There is a decisive document proving this 
assertion, namely, the Memorial submitted to the German 
Reichstag on August 3rd, 1914, in which Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg expounded the true Pangerman theory concerning 
Austria, and treated the anti-Austrian manceuvres of Serbia 
as a distinct menace to German interests”; and he ended 
with this warning: “It is interesting to observe how both the 
Pangermans and the official politicians and publicists have 
two irons in the fire, but it must suffice for the moment to 
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have shown that the war is the logical continuation of Pan- 
german policy, and that Berlin is already prepared to put 
only the first half of the Pangerman scheme into practice. 
The first decisive step in this policy, its first political achieve- 
ment, out of which the final aim will follow almost logically, 
is the absorption of Austria, the preservation of Turkey and 
Constantinople, and the consequent weakening of Russia and 
the Slavs. If Berlin succeeds in creating ‘ Central Europe’ 
the aim of the war is attained, even if, at the worst, some time 
should elapse before the completion of the Constantinople- 
Bagdad and Constantinople-Cairo routes.” Though Germany 
was defeated in the field in 1918 she succeeded in 1938 in 
creating her “ Central Europe.” Could history more effec- 
tively prove the futility of war ? Can any man ever again talk 
about Ja victoire intégrale as an object of human endeavour? 
Yet men are now talking in precisely that way again. Pan- 
germanism is again the cry. What Masaryk wrote in 1916 
could be reproduced to-day verbatim with as much relevance 
to the next war as to the last. The fact that the last war was 
won against Germany has made no difference whatsoever to 
the cause for which one million Englishmen and ten million 
Europeans were killed. Are another million Englishmen to 
be killed equally without purpose ? 

To examine the cold history of the “firm, just and durable” 
peace handed to Europe by the victorious politicians over the 
dead bodies of ten million Europeans twenty years ago is 
almost to despair of human reason. Even as the signatures of 
the politicians were being written on the parchment, another 
war was being fought in Russia. Russia had been one of the 
holy combination against Germany. Broken by the war 
before the other allies, she made her separate peace with 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk (1917). At the very moment when 
the Treaty of Versailles was being signed to replace war with 
a “ firm, just and durable” peace, Allied forces were fighting 
in Russia on one side in a civil war against the other. Italy 
in 1919 annexed Fiume by war. In 1923 Italy sent a fleet to 
occupy Corfu. The Poles were at war with the Ukrainians in 
1919. They were as a result fighting with the Russian army 
in 1920. In 1920 also Polish troops annexed Vilna, then the 
capital of Lithuania. Greece was at war with Turkey in 1921. 
French troops marched into Germany in January 1923. And 
so on. The immediate sequel of the firm peace was war in 
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many parts of Europe and the Near East. The war, by an 
immediate demonsiration, bred endless war. More lately we 
have had Japan and China at war in the Far East, Italy at 
war with Abyssinia, a civil war in Spain. The last great war 
started a general habit of war not yet exhausted. And the 
air is now full of aeroplanes practising for the grand climax 
in which we are to have the last great war all over again. 

The changed map of Central Europe is proved to be no 
better safeguard against war than was the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Indeed, the only real change brought 
about by the last war was that there are more sovereign 
States in Europe than there were in 1914, more units, that is, 
which have the power to make war. There are only five Great 
Powers (Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Russia) 
instead of six (Austria-Hungary having disappeared) ; but 
the total number of sovereign independent states was raised 
from twenty to twenty-seven. The number is reduced to 
twenty-six by Germany’s incorporation of Austria last March. 
No fewer than six wholly new states with their separate 
military organisations were created: Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Albania. Lithuania has 
been on a permanent war footing towards Poland ever since 
she was formed into a State. Czechoslovakia, herself the 
embodiment of the principle of emancipated national 
minorities, is a potential source of general war on the very 
issue of national minorities claiming emancipation. The old- 
Austro-Hungarian Empire having collapsed for the very 
reason that it contained too large an element of discontented 
national minorities—Czech, Slovak, Serb, Croat, Slovene, 
Rumanian—a brand new Czechoslovakia was constituted 
with quite as large an element of discontented national 
minorities, mainly German and Magyar, even if one accepts 
the composite idea of ‘‘ Czechoslovaks ” as politically sound. 
In politics it is apparently much easier to be foolish than to 
be wise. 


A Solution. 

It will be asked: if it be true that the last war was wholly 
deplorable, in its origin, in its course, in its results; if the 
next war is bound to be equally deplorable ; if the League of 
Nations is deplorable ; if nothing short of pacifism can be of 
any avail, and pacifism ex hypothesi is itself a hopeless or 
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unattainable ideal: what then? It follows from the available 
evidence that the only practical present object of sensible 
people is to prevent the next war, at any cost. The real enemy 
is the misplaced sentiment of what is called national honour. 
If war be regarded simply as a disaster, like an earthquake, 
it cannot be used as a means of vindicating national honour. 
One of the difficulties is that the habit of war is embraced 
within the scope of the ridiculous public school notions about 
esprit de corps. “ Play up, you cads!” is the sort of ex- 
hortation that drives men to misdirected self-sacrifice. 
Dispassionately, if war be regarded as a low as well as stupid 
enterprise, and not as a fit occasion for the exercise of the 
public school spirit aforesaid, the problem becomes practically 
soluble. The next war with Germany can be avoided. All 
one need do is to consider how to avoid it without any 
other consideration. Would it really matter if, for example, 
Tanganyika were strategically German and not British, if 
thereby the war could be avoided, or even postponed? The 
imperialist, of the type for example of Mr. L. S. Amery, 
frankly distrusts such an argument as lacking in realism. His 
answer would be that the only effect of buying off Germany 
by a gift of colonies would be to put Germany in a gratuitously 
stronger position when the war comes—as come it will, accord- 
ing to his perfectly sincere belief. In other words, the next 
war is being in effect fought in advance by a British refusal, on 
strategic grounds, to make any concession to Germany. 

The great difficulty encountered by those who argue 
pacifism is that pacifism is wholly foreign to the cumulative 
traditions of human history. The risks of peace are never 
taken. The risks of war are taken almost light-heartedly. It 
is, of course, obviously true that peace involves a risk. The 
conventional patriots may be right when they argue that the 
giving away of colonies to Germany would he interpreted in 
Germany as a mark of weakness, and would precipitate rather 
than postpone the war. But that only means that the political 
traditions of the world are so bad that no one even believes 
in the possibility of goodwill or common sense. Goodwill and 
common sense are never tried as a political instrument. Until 
they are tried there can be no escape from the monstrous sway 
of war over mankind. Somebody must take the chance before 
that sway can be broken. Who knows but that the risk of 
peace might prove less formidable than we all now suppose ? 
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In the present case the situation is perfectly simple. The dis- 
tribution of colonies may fairly be taken as symbolic of the 
general conditions which are again driving Britain and 
Germany into war. 

Before the last war, Germany had amassed colonial posses- 
sions in Africa and in the South Pacific six times as big as 
Germany herself. That looks rather big as an achievement. 
It looks not quite so big when we remember that the territory 
now administered by Great Britain, or by Governments of 
the British Empire, including the mandated territories, is a 
hundred and fifty times the size of Great Britain, or that the 
French colonial empire is twenty times as big as France. The 
possession of colonies is the result of cold-blooded competition 
between nations. Colonies are often the spoils of war. Ger- 
many lost her colonies when she lost the war. She lost German 
East Africa, German South-West Africa, the Cameroons, and 
Togoland, in Africa, and in the South Pacific she lost German 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon 
Islands, the Caroline, Marianne and Marshall Islands, Samoa 
and the port of Kiao-chow on the Chinese mainland. Included 
in the South Pacific Islands was the small island of Nauru 
(nine square miles) from which valuable deposits of phosphates 
were and still are obtained. Altogether Germany lost 
1,140,000 square miles of territory. Of that total no fewer 
than 826,000 square miles or more than two-thirds of the 
whole were added to the British Empire. Great Britain, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, it is true, hold 
those new territories, not as “‘ swag,” but as what the League 
of Nations Covenant calls a “ sacred trust ” of civilisation. 
But in practice all that that means is that the resident officials 
have to spend an hour or two every year writing a report to 
the League of Nations. For all practical purposes the new 
mandated territories have been added to the Empire. The 
crude present fact is that we beat Germany in the field and 
took her colonies for ourselves. We can hardly pretend that 
it was done in the interests of the natives. We just annexed 
Germany’s colonies, and left her with none at all, though we 
ourselves had a quarter of the globe. To give Germany so 
deep a sense of injury is a stupid thing. It makes real peace 
between the two countries impossible. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain last November sent Lord Halifax to Berlin he already 
knew, and Lord Halifax on his return confirmed it, that one 
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of the things Germany wanted was colonies. Herr Hitler has 
often said so. 

What the British Government could do would be to 
surrender its own mandates back to the League, and make 
the suggestion that Germany should be appointed the new 
mandatory. As Germany is no longer a member of the League 
of Nations, and has made it clear that she has no intention of 
again becoming a member of the League of Nations, a formid- 
able barrier seems at once to be raised. But the possibility of 
failure is not a decisive argument against making the attempt, 
and if the result were indeed to be a failure, then the British 
Government could at any rate claim to have done its best. 
Suppose, then, for the sake of argument, that the British 
Government did make an offer of the kind here suggested. 
What precisely would be involved? The British Government 
exercises a mandate over the greater part (363,000 square 
miles out of a total of 384,000 square miles) of German East 
Africa, now renamed the Tanganyika Territory ; over a small 
part (34,200 square miles out of 166,000 square miles) of the 
Cameroons ; and a still smaller part (14,000 square miles out 
of a total 34,000) of Togoland. In the Pacific, the small island 
of Nauru is jointly administered by Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand. Great Britain, therefore, could herself 
directly surrender only the mandates over parts of Tangan- 
yika, the Cameroons and Togoland. No one can pretend that 
such a step would be either easy or pleasant. The strategic 
value of Tanganyika is such that all the majestic instincts of 
British imperialism would rise in revolt. But there has to be 
a choice of one evil or the other. Which is the greater? An 
attempt made now in a generous spirit to win German friend- 
ship by a surrender of the African territories taken from 
Germany, and added in effect to the British Empire, might 
generate a new spirit in international relationships. If it 
succeeded in that object, all other problems might be readily 
soluble. It is true, and provable by the consistent experience 
of men and nations, that problems are never soluble except 
by goodwill. There is at any rate an obvious possibility 
worth trying, of saving Europe from a war now threatened. 


GrorcE GLascow. 
August 12th, 1938. 
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SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF.* 


The use of Symbolism is universal and indispensable. Men 
can only describe their subjective experiences in terms of their 
objective perceptions. By this means only can the contents, 
whether of thought, volition or affection be communicated 
and made intelligible. Yet the habitual use of figures drawn 
from sense experience to make spiritual experience, in the 
widest sense of the word, intelligible raises important and very 
difficult problems. In what relations do these symbols stand 
to what is represented by them? In some cases a measure 
of resemblance is assumed, but in others any resemblance is 
out of the question.. Hence the passage from the impressions 
created by symbols to rational concepts and the explanation 
of the reason why such impressions are useful and the best 
available present serious subjects of investigation. What 
claim have accepted symbols on Belief; and, what is still 
more important, in what relation do they stand to Reality? 
The question is of the highest consequence in regard to 
religious beliefs, for the Idea of God is set forth, not merely by 
symbols drawn from the material world, but, above all, by 
the attribution of human qualities, especially all such moral 
qualities as justice, goodness and love, to the Deity. Yet it is 
clear that even the highest and best qualities of finite beings 

* Symbolism and Belief. By Edwyn Bevan. George Allen & Unwin. 15s. net. 
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must needs be inadequate to describe the reality of a Being 
deemed infinite. To what extent, then, are such finite 
qualities trustworthy as a relevant, though inadequate, 
representation of the Supreme Reality ? What rational mean- 
ing can be attached to statements, not only that God is “ the 
most high” but still more to those which essay to represent 
His eternal perfection in terms that have acquired their 
significance through the experience of finite, mortal, and 
imperfect men ? 

In view of the many-sided importance and the great difficulty 
of the subject Dr. Edwyn Bevan has done well to select it as 
the theme of his Gifford Lectures, and to present his views to 
a larger public in the volume dealt with in the present review. 
It need only be said at the outset that Dr. Bevan has treated 
his subject with a fullness, a wealth of scholarship, and a 
lucidity which make his contribution not only timely but of 
permanent importance. The Lectures deal, in the first stage, 
with the Symbols of Height, Time, Light, Spirit and Wrath 
as applied to God. In his exposition, while not transgressing 
the limits imposed upon a Gifford Lecturer, he sets forth the 
Christian view, in relation to those of other faiths, and dis- 
cusses the issues that are raised. In the later stage the author 
passes on to deal with such wider questions as the distinction 
of Literal and Symbolical, Pragmatism and Analogy, Mansel 
and Pragmatism, Rationalism and Mysticism, ending up by 
stating his conclusions on the Justification of Belief. In 
regard to all these topics he has much to say that merits careful 
attention and that is valuable both for the information he 
gives and for the considerations that he advances. 

The necessary limits of this notice prevent any detailed 
account of the survey as a whole, but the following comments 
appear to the reviewer to be important. 

1. In regard to the psychological question, Why men 
attribute Height to all kinds of excellence, and why they 
use “looking up” as indicative of reverence, may not the 
starting-point be found, not so much in the effect of moun- 
tains, etc., on observers, as in the fact that the infant on 
his mother’s knee looks up to her, and that in the earlier years 
of its life the child looks up to its parents and others for 
protection, guidance, and commands ? 

2. In dealing with the problem of Time, as it is concerned 
with God as the Eternal, Dr. Bevan discusses the well-worn 
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question of the bearing of Free Will upon Fore Knowledge. 
Without entering upon the profounder aspects of this problem 
it may, perhaps, be suggested that the appointed Movement 
of the Time-process is so powerful and ordered that the 
secular tide (to use indispensable symbols) goes forward to 
its appointed end, despite the ripples and even adverse 
currents occasioned by Free Will, and that God has provided 
such reactions to these, whatever they may be, as eventually 
countervail the temporary obstructions that they occasion. 
While God is apprehended as eternal and changeless He 
cannot be entirely excluded from the Time-process over 
which He is supreme and which He Himself has constituted. 
Such entire exclusion would conceive the evolving universe 
as being so self-contained and self-sufficient as to justify the 
externalism of Deism as against the belief of Christian 
Theism. 

3. In the judgment of the present reviewer, Dr. Bevan’s 
account of Maurice’s conflict with Mansel is seriously deficient 
(pp. 333-4). The main concern of Maurice was not with 
Mansel’s fundamentalism and with his’treatment of a crude 
view of eternal punishment as regulative of Christian belief, 
but with the whole conception of the doctrine of the Bible as 
merely regulative of belief, while the Truth in regard to God 
was entirely beyond the reach of human apprehension. For 
Maurice, the Revelation contained in the Old and New 
Testaments, and especially the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
furnished the Truth in regard to God—His Character, Will 
and Love—so that while this Revelation was, of necessity, 
inadequate, it was trustworthy as a guide to rational belief, 
and not merely regulative of human conduct. The highest 
qualities—spiritual and moral—of men, were, as the Incarna- 
tion showed, the projection of God-given Truth into the 
apprehension of men, so that it might be concluded “If 
ye ... how much more He.” By means of the Incarna- 
tion Maurice transcended what appear to Dr. Bevan (see 
pp. 79-80) to be “incompatible alternatives,” namely the 
Transcendent ‘“‘ Otherness” of God and His Immanence. 
With these brief comments the reviewer must end and in 
doing so bespeaks for this book the careful study of those 
whose minds are exercised in regard to the profound problems 


with which it deals. 
428.L; 
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THE AGONY OF SPAIN.* 


Mr. Sencourt has written a very eloquent and moving book 
on the country which he knows and loves. Impartial he is 
not, for political and religious convictions and his personal 
friendships tie him closely to the side of the insurgents. 
Indeed he would scorn impartiality in a conflict, as he con- 
ceives it, between right and wrong, The struggle, he tells us, 
is for the soul of Spain. He is obsessed by the Communist 
peril, as equally ardent champions of the Left see nothing but 
the dark shadow of Fascism. Clearly this is not the sort of 
work which historians will try to write in fifty years. Only 
Professor Allison Peers and Dr. Borkenau seem to have been 
able to keep their heads in this fierce duel of ideologies. The 
beginning of wisdom in the Spanish problem is to recognise 
its exceptional complexity. There are many good and bad 
people in both camps, as there were in our own civil war 
three centuries ago and in the American conflict last century, 
though it was not realised at the time by the combatants or 
their backers. There are plenty of Spaniards on Franco’s side 
who are not Fascists and plenty more on the Government side 
who are not Communists, such as the Catholic Basques and the 
Catalans who are fighting bravely for the retention of their 
historic rights. Our author never leaves his readers in doubt 
where he stands. He disapproves of Sefior Madariaga, and 
Mr. Eden, and the Front Populaire in France, and above all 
of President Azafia, the “truculent, fanatical, sensual, ill- 
tempered and vindictive.” 

Though he makes no attempt to stand above the battle, he 
is well worth reading, and his book should be studied by 
those who are inclined to watch the performances of the 
Spanish Government with favour. For though his pages throb 
with passionate emotion, he can tell us a good deal both 
of the past and present of Spain. He is at his best when he is 
describing the unique characteristics of the country of the 
Inquisition and the bull-fight. He quotes the saying of Ford, 
the incomparable traveller, that a spark, a trifle, sets the 
impressionable masses in action, and recalls Wellington’s 
bitter aphorism that only in Spain two and two do not 
make four. They have remained unchanged, he tells us, “a 
people of blood and gunpowder with unbroken traditions of 
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nobleness, uproar and singularity.”” King Alfonso, of whom he 
speaks indulgently, had to learn his lesson: “ that no one 
can calculate what his volcanic people would do, that people 
whose impromptu actions are guided by passions which are as 
fierce as the sun in Africa and as capricious and instantaneous 
as the hurricane.” We are reminded of “ the oriental excess ” 
in the Spanish character. “ There are parts of Spain to-day 
so Moorish in population and character that one feels one 
is already in Africa.” 

With such a heritage, what could be expected of the 
successive Governments? Surely just what we have seen for 
the last century—misrule and corruption, rebellion and civil 
war, squalor and ignorance. Yet unless we assume that nothing 
can be made of such turbulent human material, we surely 
have the right to blame the governing classes and factors— 
the Crown, the Church, the nobility, the great landowners, 
the army, the upper bourgeoisie—for the lamentable spectacle 
of the twentieth century. “ The Spain of 1931 was too much 
like the France of 1789.”” The Communists and other Labour 
extremists of whom we hear so much cannot be held respon- 
sible for this backwardness, for they only came on the stage 
a few years ago. They found the soil prepared for their 
activities by the neglect and selfishness of those who had gone 
before. Oppression and poverty bred revolutionary violence, 
clericalism gave birth to anti-clericalism, the sins of the 
fathers were visited on the children to the third and fourth 
generation. The educational revival which followed the loss 
of the Spanish colonies came too late and was too limited in 
range to civilise and humanise the masses. The two greatest 
needs of the country, education and agrarian reform, were 
scandalously neglected. King Alfonso did his best, but he 
lacked judgment. Primo tried his hand, but the Dictator was 
soon hissed off the stage. Parliamentary democracy was a 
failure in a land where the spirit of compromise seems almost 
unknown. What reason is there to suppose that Franco, 
with his policy of centralisation, would do any better? Spain 
was ruled by soldiers during the reign of Isabella who have 
left anything but a fragrant memory. General Metaxas, who 
seized power two years ago in Greece, has an easier task, but 
his failure is already notorious. Mr. Sencourt believes that 
Calvo Sotelo could have done more for his country than any 
other man, but he was murdered in July 1936. It is a tragic 
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story, and indeed the deepest impression one carries away 
from this fine book is one of sadness. 
The story of the fighting down to the spring of 1938 1s 
told with great spirit, and the chapter on the defence of the 
Alcazar at Toledo is superb. It is interesting to learn the 
author’s views on such controverted episodes as the mass exe- 
cutions at Badajoz and the destruction of Guernica. “ By the 
end of October [1937] Franco had not ended the war, but he 
had won the war,” declares Mr. Sencourt, who looks forward 
to his “spectacular victory.” He may be right. The end must 
come some day. The friends of Spain in all the British parties 
can only hope, however little they can expect, that in the 
hour of victory a spirit of moderation, alien though it be to 
the fiery national temperament, may bring at any rate 
temporary relief to a country ravaged not only by the custom- 
ary horrors of war but by the added barbarities of the 
massacre of prisoners and the bombardment of swarming 


cities. 
G. P. G. 


TARIFF LEVELS AND THE’ ECONOMiTe 
UNUTITY OF BU OP ba 


The main purpose of this book by a famous research student 
of Heidelberg University is to give a detailed account of 
European post-war tariffs and their influence upon inter- 
European commerce. Its elaborate and _ well-classified 
statistics bring out certain important conclusions which 
should be digested by all concerned with the present critical 
situation in industry and politics. The general movement up 
to 1913 had been favourable to the economic integration of 
Europe. Tariffs had been low, flows of money easy, and 
migration of labour free throughout the world. The early 
post-war years exhibited a disposition to escape from the 
economic chaos left by the war and to get back into a con- 
structive phase with a lowering of tariffs and other obstruc- 
tions. This reconstructive process was broken in 1929 by the 
crisis of American finance and the general collapse of world 
prices, first in agricultural and afterwards in other goods, 
and the period of terrified protectionism which followed has 
continued in spite of political conferences in 1932 and 1933 
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designed to aim at the reduction of tariffs and a return to 
an integrated Europe. But while the economists and states- 
men who met in conferences approved the utility of a move- 
ment towards free trade, the actual pressure of agrarian, 
industrial, financial, nationalist military forces precluded its 
possibility. 

Mr. Liepmann gives a full explanation of the tangled story 
up to 1931, and in a final chapter adds a shorter account of 
the happenings up to 1936. Though primarily concerned with 
the tariff aspects of the situation, he discusses briefly but 
effectively the parts played by population and migration, 
militarism and imperialism, as contributory causes to the 
dangers of the disintegration of Europe, and its accompanying 
impoverishment. It is an elaborate practical defence of the 
free-trade policy towards which the world was sensibly moving 
before the war, and an equally elaborate refutation of the 
reasoning of the advocates of protection. Agrarian protec- 
tionism in most industrial countries, taken in conjunction 
with the feverish endeavours of agrarian countries to become 
industrially self-sufficing, is perhaps the most glaring form of 
this economic madness, Unfortunately the cure seems to lie 
outside the region of immediate rational appeal. It is possible 
to get most politicians in every country to recognise the 
follies and perils of the course they pursue, but not to induce 
them to incur the immediate political troubles that confront 
drastic reform. 


J. A. HL 


fit SECOND, TORV. PARTY.” 


Mr. Keith Feiling has now followed up his celebrated History 
of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, with a new work which 
examines the emergence of the second Tory party in the 
eighteenth century, its supremacy under Pitt and until its 
eventual disappearance with the passage of the Great Reform 
Bill of 1832. In his study of eighteenth-century politics from 
the Tory viewpoint, Mr. Keith Feiling has exercised a degree 
of research and painstaking analysis which the subject has 
long required. It is certainly a work which the student will 
find indispensable. It is not light reading and will appeal less 
to the reader who looks for sweeping generalisations and 
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sensational colour in historical writing. This closely packed 
narrative, however, is both illuminated and enlivened by an 
epigrammatic sense and a wealth of knowledge of the personal 
characteristics and private habits of the politicians and states- 
men who fill the pages of the book. 

“In parliamentary democracy, even more perhaps in 
parliamentary aristocracy, conflict and principle must find 
its expression in Men.” Thus while this work narrates the 
course of political faction and intrigue, of politicians struggling 
for office, emoluments and power, there is none the less the 
essential background of principles, at first delaying and then 
promoting and consolidating the rise of party. There is, for 
example, in the fifty years of Tory wilderness, the conflict of 
loyalties and the gradual reconciliation to the Hanoverian 
dynasty ; as evidenced for instance in the Tory supporters of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, in opposition to the Government. 
Incidentally of this extraordinary person Mr. Feiling expresses 
the view that in character he was ‘‘ weak, mischievous, false 
though hardly bad enough to explain the hatred showered on 
him by his family ” ; a verdict differing very widely from Sir 
George Young’s recent opinion of the Prince as a real potential 
Patriot King. 

Mr. Feiling is careful not to confuse the rise of the new 
party with the Tories who propped up and supported 
George III’s period of personal rule. The King himself did 
not accept Party as such. With the Grenville ministry of 
1763 which was to arrest Wilkes and to tax America, “ at 
length we have reached a comparatively solid ground of 
party, under leaders able to form connections of some per- 
manence, independent of royal patronage.” Events in Eng- 
land and America were leading to a new dividing line in 
political principle. Fundamental issues of freedom, representa- 
tion and taxation were at stake and the new radicalism was to 
split the Whigs and drive moderates to the right. With the 
restaging of principle emerged the conservative revival. After 
the collapse of George III’s personal rule, Pitt entered into 
power as leader of the new party, at first with a progressive 
and liberal policy. With the impact of the French Revolution 
and the subsequent war, reform turned to reaction and the 
party to one of national resistance with supporters in every 
class. Mr. Feiling deals at length with the succeeding genera- 
tion of Tory rule, to Catholic Emancipation when “ the Tory 
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party was destroyed,” and the final collapse with the passing 
of the Reform Bill, the inevitable outcome of failure, after the 
peace was won, to readapt itself and understand the changes 
and needs of the time. 


BEYOND TRAGEDY.* 


This volume consists of a collection of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
sermons turned into essay form. They show Niebuhr at his 
best ; and it is a remarkably good best, displaying a rare 
combination of very different excellences. While Niebuhr is 
thoroughly up-to-date in his thinking, valuing intelligence 
generally and making full use of his own, he is at the same 
time a “ man of faith,” and a man, moreover, whose faith is 
deeply grounded in the Bible. He is no “ Fundamentalist,” 
nor, for that matter, a “ Barthian,” but he treats the texts 
of his sermons with more fidelity and directness than many 
who profess a far greater reverence for Scripture than his 
own. Nor is it merely the social challenge of the Bible that 
he takes more seriously than most—he brings out with even 
greater realism the truth behind such ancient doctrines as 
that of original sin. In this respect he is very reminiscent of 
a great Christian Socialist of an earlier day, F. D. Maurice, 
who complained that 


While we are most anxious to plead the Fall as an excuse for 
our folly and sinfulness, while we give it a prominence in our 
discourses which the Apostles never gave it—for they were sent to 
preach the Gospel of the kingdom of God—we are very indignant 
when we are told that Protestant England may have the same 
low and dark conceptions of the character of God which there were 
among Egyptians or Assyrians. 


This complaint, in fact, forms a fairly accurate summary of 
the greater part of Dr. Niebuhr’s new book, | 

It is as a prophet of social realism and social righteousness 
that Niebuhr has become most widely known. In at least one 
of these sermons he shows himself to be something else as well 
—a worker of no mean significance in the field of the philoso- 
phy of religion. The use which he has often made in earlier 
works of the category of “myth” has frequently brought 
severe criticism upon his head from those who are very 


* Essays on the Christian Interpretation of History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Nisbet. 
8s. 6d. 
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rightly concerned to insist upon the objective reality and 
truth of the fundamental Christian verities. (Dr. W. A. 
Visser t’Hooft, for example, has criticised him on this score.) 
Here, in the opening study entitled “ Deceivers, yet True,” 
he explains exactly what he means when he describes Biblical 
thought as “ mythological,” and makes out a very convincing 
case for his position, Nevertheless this term was perhaps an 
unfortunate choice. 
Artuur N. Prior. 


CEA Ly ge LLCO os 


The name Charity School has a distasteful sound, it 
suggests Bumbles and _ Brocklehursts, condescending 
patronage and enforced servility. This perhaps accounts 
for the fact that, while other philanthropic efforts of the 
eighteenth century, such as prison reform, are fully appre- 
ciated to-day, no previous study has been made of this 
important branch—‘ the most striking of the many social 
experiments of the age,” whereby “ thousands of schools 
were set up and hundreds of thousands of children, for whom 
no other means of education existed, were instructed.” 
Miss M. G. Jones has now filled the gap with her compre- 
hensive and detailed description of the origin and develop- 
ment of such schools throughout the United Kingdom. Some 
idea of the immense amount of research involved may be 
gathered from the Bibliography : the records kept by the 
S.P.C.K. in particular have yielded valuable material. The 
first half of the book deals with England (London and pro- 
vincial towns, rural areas and their problems) ; the second, 
with Scotland, Ireland and Wales. The term “ puritan ” is 
explained as denoting an austere piety common to devout 
Churchpeople and Noncomformists of the day ; both fostered 
the Charity Schools, which were based on religion, and largely 
supported by the middle-class laity. Funds were often 
supplemented by special annual sermons, when the fashion- 


able world attended to see the children, in their distinctive 


dress, and hear them sing, as Blake describes. It is estimated 
that there were over 7,000 in the London Charity Schools in 
1799. An appalling picture is drawn of their previous 


* The Charity School Movement. A Study of eighteenth-century Puritanism in Action. 
By M. G. Jones. Cambridge University Press. 1938. 218. 
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neglected condition. The names of Hannah More and Mrs. 
Trimmer, of Robert Nelson and Joseph Lancaster, are 
inseparably connected with this movement, as is that of 
Robert Raikes with the allied growth of Sunday Schools. 
The promoters were anxious that the education provided 
Should not unfit the children for their lowly station—an 
objection frequently urged; it was, therefore, extremely 
limited. Various forms of handwork were taught. Miss Jones 
describes the difficulties of establishing schools in the remote 
parts of the Highlands, where, as in Wales, some had to be 
“circulating” or “ itinerant,” and in Ireland, where the 
“hedge schools,” taught by proscribed “ Popish” school- 
masters, held their own successfully against the endowed 
“Charter” schools. The unsatisfactory conditions that pre- 
vailed in these last, and in too many Charity Schools, are not 
minimised. We can only indicate some topics dealt with in 
this well-arranged and authoritative work ; they include the 
supervision of schools by managers or trustees ; the selection 
of teachers (many, alas, ill-equipped and ill-paid), and their 
duties ; the split between Church and Dissent, Jacobins and 
Whigs ; a comparison of Charity Schools with the grammar 
schools of two centuries earlier. 
Gr. 


ie Oi - VV AY. 


Mr. Macmillan expresses here the most advanced conserva- 
tism of his party. For he perceives that no standstill policy is 
practicable for believers in liberty and pacific reform. His 
central theme is the need for public action in the preservation 
of an economic liberty and opportunity no longer to be found 
in the modern play of industrialism. Here he discusses in 
detail both the failure of our current economic system to 
afford an adequate standard of living for a large section of 
the workers, and the kind and amount of socialism required 
to make good this deficiency. He sets out in close detail the 
recent evidence of waste in our current methods of production 
and distribution, the development of trusts and other capitalist 
combinations for limitation of output and control of prices, 
and the piecemeal growth of public enterprise and_ social 
services. He urges the need of a National Economic Council 


* By Harold Macmillan, M.P. Macmillan. 53s. net. 
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“ which should survey the whole field of economic activity 
and, in consultation with the responsible representatives of 
the Government, formulate a comprehensive scheme for 
general guidance. The Central Bank, the National Investment 
Board, the Foreign Trade organisation and the Industrial 
Advisory Council would conduct their operations in accord- 
ance with their policy and seek to enlist the co-operation of 
industries or enterprises to assist in carrying it into effect ” 
(p. 290). Though the scope for State action as indicated is a 
wide one, Mr. Macmillan has a clear conception of its limits. 
It is confined to economic activities which are directly related 
to the primary needs of consumers, and it carries the mini- 
mum of compulsion with the maximum of voluntary co- 
operation. The great merit of this work is its clear apprehen- 
sion of the meaning of freedom for individuals who are 
members of a society the modern growth of which threatens 
to reduce them to “ robots.” 
Joanie 


THE NEWTONIAN MYSTERY." 


The career of Sir Isaac Newton is one of the most wonderful 
in the long annals of science, and the late Mr. Sullivan has 
done justice to it. Dr. Charles Singer writes a short graceful 
memoir of him, and we read it with the liveliest interest. Mr. 
Sullivan realises to the full the colossal brain that Newton 
possessed, for we doubt whether if all the brains of scientific 
men were gathered into one, they would form a tithe of that of 
the greatest man of science our race ever produced. No one 
can enter the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, without 
being struck by the remarkable statue of him, and if you stand 
at the altar of that Chapel and gaze to the west door the only 
figure observable is that of Newton standing in lonely pre- 
eminence. The author writes with extreme lucidity, and 
leaves us in no doubt of the marvellous accomplishments due 
to Newton. He is intrigued by the character of the man as 
well as by the achievements of the scientist. In his eyes 
Newton was a great chemist as well as a great mathematician. 
In fact, he might have been great in any department of science 
had he cared to exert his unique genius. The amazing matter 
is that, except for brief intervals, he did not care in the least 

* Isaac Newton, 1642-1727. By J. W. N. Sullivan. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
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to exert his genius. For two years as a very young man he 
worked incredibly and then turned dormant in the use of his 
powers. He became Master of the Mint, and discharged his 
work admirably there, but surely it seems as if a pistol was 
discharging the duties of a sixteen-inch gun. He also wrote 
theology, interpreted the books of Daniel and Revelation, 
and his interpretations even for his own day are sufficiently 
poor. The problem of problems is why a great man should 
have allowed his superb brain to lie fallow for forty years. 
He was as indifferent to his reputation as Cavendish himself. 
No doubt he was bored by the controversies of the age, and 
particularly bored by the controversies that his own dis- 
coveries excited. It is a lamentable fact that the controversies 
of scientists are at least as bitter as those of the theologians. 
The truth is that the expert in any department does not like, 
say, after fifty to hear of discoveries which will upset some 
of his own preconceived ideas. Newton experienced much 
opposition from this source, and it may well be that this 
opposition forced him to work at the coins he turned out as 
Master of the Mint. We lay down this book with admiration 
for it, and yet with the feeling that even Mr. Sullivan has not 
solved this problem. 
Rozpert H. Murray. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mussolini in the Making* provides the first authoritative account of 
the life and opinions of the Italian Dictator before the World War. 
The author has spent years over his task, hunting up old newspapers 
and books, consulting witnesses, and gradually reconstructing the 
extraordinary human being who now holds his country in the hollow 
of his hand. It is not an agreeable picture, for Mussolini was as brutal 
and autocratic when he was a revolutionary socialist as he is to-day 
when he declares himself the implacable foe of his old associates and 
his old beliefs. The student of his struggles and adventures, his con- 
troversies by tongue and pen, will be struck by the note of unbridled 
violence which runs through and poisons everything. Among the most 
valuable features of a book of enduring biographical value are the 
vivid portrait of his father, the village blacksmith; the exact measure- 
ment of his intellectual debt to Pareto, Nietzsche and Sorel; and his 


* By Gaudens Megaro. Allen & Unwin. 1os. 6d. 
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actual experiences during the early years in Switzerland. We learned 
from Emil Ludwig’s Conversations with Mussolini that he has read 
widely if discursively. From the present volume we discover how 
relatively little he was indebted to any teacher, and how completely 
his ideology was and is the expression of his own volcanic individuality. 
The striking photographs, beginning with the repulsive-looking boy of 
14, help to explain the sensational rise of the ablest Italian man of 


action since Cavour. 
* * * * * 


The autobiography of the well-known historian of art, Professor 
Werner Weisbach, who will lecture in London during the coming 
winter, gives a vivid account of artistic, literary and academic circles 
in Germany and elsewhere in the generation before the World War. 
He excels in portraits of celebrities. None of his readers will forget 
his picture of Bode, the famous Director of Museums, whose reputation 
never recovered from his mistaking a Lucas bust for a Leonardo and 
paying {15,000 for it. He took himself much too seriously, and his 
rough and autocratic ways were almost unbearable. The author had 
the good fortune to study at Berlin when Treitschke, Ernst Curtius, 
the historian of Greece, and Hermann Grimm, the biographer of 
Michelangelo, were at the height of their fame. An even greater 
privilege was to hear the incomparable Jakob Burckhardt at Basle. 
As the son of a rich father he was able to travel widely, and we have 
some interesting snapshots of artists in England, particularly Herkomer, 
whom he admired, and Alma-Tadema, whose work seemed to him too 
imitative and conventional to be great. The surviving friends of Felix 
Moscheles and his wife will read with pleasure the pages on their 
hospitable house in Chelsea. Among German painters he ranked his 
friend Leistikow high. We naturally hear about Stefan George, though 
he was never a disciple of that exacting poet. Like everybody else he 
was impressed by the brilliance of Rathenau, but he was not attracted 
by his personality. The author, like many other German scholars, has 
had to leave his fatherland and has found a home in Switzerland. His 
title, Jt 1s all Gone* breathes the sadness of exile, but there is no 
flavour of bitterness in the book. Luckily, not even a ruthless Dictator 
can rob his victims of their happy memories or prevent them and their 
friends from looking forward to better days for their country if not 
for themselves. 


* * * * * 


The World Crisist contains a series of contributions on world 
problems by thirteen prominent Professors of the Graduate Institute 
of International Affairs, The articles range over historical and political, 
legal and economic questions, and are none the less interesting because 


* Und alles ist zerstoben. Herbert Reichner Verlag, Wien, Leipzig, Ziirich. 
t Longmans. tos. 6d. net. 
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they cover in the main well-worn ground. While objectively written, 
they represent in many respects a liberal and democratic viewpoint 
which will command a wide measure of assent. It is not possible here 
to mention all the contributions, but among those of more imme- 
diate practical interest is an article by Dr. Hans Kelsen upon the 
separation of the League Covenant and the International Labour 
Office constitution from the Peace Treaties. He considers and treats 
it as “a purely technical problem” which in no way affects the 
competence and legal powers of the League or the I.L.O. or the rights 
and obligations of any parties to the Treaties. In an article on Civil 
War and International Law, Dr. Hans Wehberg holds that the Spanish 
nationalists, having once established a territorial de facto government, 
became entitled to recognition as belligerents with the consequent 
rights. The main burden of an illuminating article is that belligerency 
should be recognised automatically upon the occurrence of certain 
precise circumstances; and the lesson of the Spanish conflict is the 
need for an international body which in future cases could decide the 
moment of such contingency. Here is met the requirement for a new 
measure of international comity and solidarity, the lack of which, as 
these articles so continually stress, is at the root of international chaos. 
* * * * * 


In W1ld Birds in Britain* Mr. Seton Gordon describes the birds he has 
seen in a lifetime of watching. He is naturally familiar with many 
northern breeding species such as the dotterel, ptarmigan, greenshank, 
rock-dove, goosander and so on, which enhances the interest of the book 
for those who live in the South. There are many pleasant sidelights on 
the author and his wife on their bird excursions. One can almost see 
them, high on the Cairngorms, when they made the interesting dis- 
covery that dotterel chicks are able to leave the nest and run actively 
before their eyes are open. There is, too, a description of a pair of turn- 
stones picking up and throwing small stones over their shoulders in a 
pretty little ceremony, when they “ change-over” on the eggs, one 
bird walking towards the nest and throwing stones, and one away. 
Some one hundred photographs by well-known photographers, includ- 
ing seventeen taken by Mr. and Mrs. Seton Gordon, illustrate the book. 
One, wrongly labelled Brown Owl, should obviously read Barn Owl. 


* * * * * 


All interested in the history of local water supply and particularly 
Cambridge men will enjoy and appreciate Hobson’s Conduitt by 
Mr. W. D. Bushell, who is one of the trustees of Hobson’s Conduit 
Trust. For some 250 years from 1610 the principal supply of drinking 
water to the University town was brought from the Nine Wells between 
Trumpington and Great Shelford by a remarkable conduit commonly 


* Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 
+ Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 
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named after the famous Cambridge and London carrier, Thomas 
Hobson. Remains of the system are still to be seen in the open channels 
on either side of Trumpington Street which formerly conveyed the 
water to the conduit head in Market Hill. It is not clear what part 
Hobson played in its construction, though he was a principal benefactor. 
In the course of this fascinating and erudite little work Mr. Bushell has 
something to say of the tradition surrounding Hobson, who incidentally 
in his method of hiring out horses to undergraduates in strict rotation 
gave expression to “‘ Hobson’s choice.” 
* * * * * 


The Yachtsman’s Week-end Book* will appeal to all who in their 
leisure pursue the sport of sailing as a much-needed and serviceable 
volume. Within less than six hundred pages Mr. John Irving and Mr. 
Douglas Service have compressed in a concise and attractive manner, 
with numerous illustrations, a quantity of practical information and 
instruction upon most matters germane to yachts and yachting. There 
are also notes on kindred topics, such as fishing and sea and shore 
birds. For a leisure moment also it will prove an entertaining com- 
panion with its brief anthology of nautical literature and chanties. 
There is a useful glossary of sea terms, but for a volume which is largely 
a reference book the indices are too scanty. 

* * * * * 


A revised edition has been published of Mr. H. S. Altham’s well- 
known work, 4 History of Cricket,} which Sir Pelham Warner in his 
Introduction declares to be “‘ the greatest book ever written ” on the 
game. Six new chapters have been added dealing with the post-war 
period to 1937, the bulk of which has been contributed by Mr. E. W. 
Swanton. The first edition, however, is not entirely superseded, since 
in this new volume the account of the years 1900-14 has been severely 
compressed and the valuable bibliography omitted. 


* Seeley Service & Co. Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 
ft Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


